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PRIcE 1d. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO BALCARRES. - 


Tue merit of the ballad of Auld Robin Gray has been, 
acknowledged by learned and unlearned, high and 
low. Sir Walter Scott speaks of it as “that real pas- 
toral which is worth all the dialogues which Corydon 
and Phillis have had together, from the days of ‘Theo- 
eritus downwards.” Mr Hazlitt says—“ The effect of 
reading this old ballad is as if all our hopes and fears 
hung upon the last fibre of the heart, and we felt that 
giving way. What silence, what loneliness, what lei- 
sure for grief and despair ! 

My father pressed me sair, 

My mother didna speak, 
But she looked in my face 
Till my heart was like to break. 

The irksomeness of the situations, the sense of painful 
dependence, is excessive ; and yet the sentiment of 
deep-rooted, patient affection, triumphs over all, and 
is the only impression that remains.” ‘To these testi- 
monies add the tears of the multitudes who have heard 
it warbled in succession by a Billington, a Stephens, 
and a Wilson, and it will appear that scarcely any 
composition of the last hundred years has been more 
entirely successful than this. 

I had long desired to make a pilgrimage to the 
scene of the birth and early years of the authoress of 
this much admired ditty, and an opportunity at 
length occurred about the close of last August. A 
brilliant morning—alas! only too brilliant, as it proved 
—saw me making my way by a provincial coach 
through a somewhat out-of-the-way part of Fife, 
towards the ancient house of Balcarres, near which I 
was set down early in the forenoon. It was gratify- 
ing to find the place worthy of a poet. and of an 
ancient and noble family. Seated on the southern 
slope of the county, about three miles from the coast, 
it commands a view of great extent and beauty, 
including nearly the whole expanse of the Firth of 
Forth and the opposite Lothians. Among the objects 
which the eye takes in by a short sweep are the “ sea- 
rock immense” of the Bass, the undulating range of 
the Lammermuir hills, and royal Edinburgh, the lofty 
terraces of which, though above twenty miles off, can 
here be seen gleaming like an illumination under the 
reflection of the evening sun. The house was formerly 
a plain old mansion, possessed of little attraction 
beyond its commanding position in the midst of a 
park full of old wood ; but of late years it has been 
altered and decorated into a very fair example of 
what is, I believe, called the Tudor style of architec- 
ture, the principal part of the interior being, however, 
left in its original state. A little to the eastward are 
« Balearres Craig,” and “Den”—objects which add 
more picturesque beauty to the landscape than all 
that twenty “Capability Browns” could confer. The 
former is a high precipitous rock, crowned with a 
mock ruin and flagstaff—the latter a finely wooded 
ell, which skirts the southern basis of the crag, and 
in whose recesses a brawling streamlet 


Mutters wild music to its wayward march. 


From the crag the view is even more magnificent shan 
from the house. Such is Balcarres, once the seat of 
the line of earls taking their title from it, of one 
of whom our authoress was a daughter, but now 
belonging by purchase to a younger branch of the 
family, while the main line is settled at Haigh Hall, 
in Lancashire. I could have sauntered half a day 
with pleasure among the woods and cliffs, but was 
soon admonished by a heavy shower to seek the in- 
terior of the mansion. 

The kind intervention of s friend of the proprietor 


enabled me, in his own absence, to see all that was to 
be seen there under the auspices of the servants. 
But, before proceeding further, it seems necessary 
that I should state some of those particulars respect- 
ing the authoress of Auld Robin Gray, on which the 
interest of the place, in the eye of an ordinary indivi- 
dual, may be said to depend. A common Peerage 
would describe Lady Anne Lindsay as the eldest 
daughter of James, fifth Earl of Balcarres. It would 
tell how she was born in 1750, became the wife of 
Andrew Barnard, Esq., and she died in Berkeley 
Square, London, in 1825, without children, and then 
it would consider its duty atanend. To one who has 
some feeling for old names and events, something more 
is needed. It seems worthy of notice, for instance, 
that Lady Anne’s father fought for the Chevalier at 
Sheriffmuir, and that her grandfather was the leading 
political person on James’s side in Scotland at the 
Revolution. Her mother died in 1820, and it is curi- 
ous to consider how that old lady linked the present 
generation to one which we cannot but consider as 
remote. Her aunt by marriage was the wife of 
the Earl of Argyle, executed in 1685; her uncle- 
in-law having succeeded to his title in 1659. The 
parents of our poetess had married when the one was 
sixty and the other under twenty, and they had 
eleven children, eight of whom were sons—* a family 
of soldiers,” as General Stewart of Garth has described 
them, and distinguished by their gallant conduct in 
every quarter of the world. It fell to the lot of the 
mother to rear her numerous progeny with straitened 
means, and she performed the duty with a prudence, 
skill, and high feeling, which left nothing to be de- 
sired. One of Lady Anne’s sisters became the wife 
of Mr Fordyce, the celebrated banker ; the other 
survives as dowager Countess of Hardwicke. Anne, 
in her girlish days, lived much with her grandmother, 
Lady Dalrymple of Castleton, in Edinburgh, where 
she enjoyed the society then graced by a circle of 
authors who have even since had scarcely a parallel in 
Scotland. It must not be supposed that Lady Anne 
was one of those ordinary persons who are sometimes 
found to strike out one good piece, while every other 
effort, if they make any at all, is mediocre. Her me- 
moirs and letters, of which some specimens have been 
printed, show that she was an unusually clever and 
acute person, who, had her modesty permitted, or her 
destiny demanded, might have graced any walk in 
elegant literature. It was at the close of the year 
1771, when left solitary at Balcarres, in consequence 
of her sister Lady Margaret Fordyce’s marriage, that 
she composed the ballad of Auld Robin Gray, the 
name of which she took from the cow-herd at the 
home farm—a simple swain, of whom I now found 
there is no tradition left. A friend of the family, 
Sophy Johnstone by name, an eccentric masculine 
person, a sort of rough version of Diana Vernon, 
was in the custom of singing a certain homely song 
about a silly bridegroom—a favourite subject of ridi- 
cule to our Doric muse—the air of which had a 
great charm for Lady Anne. “I longed,” says her 
ladyship, “ to sing old Sophy’s air to different words, 
and to give to its plaintive tones some little history of 
virtuous distress in humble life, such as might suit 
it. While attempting to effect this in my closet, I 
called to my little sister, now Lady Hardwicke, who 
was the only person near me— I have been writing a 
ballad, my dear—I am oppressing my heroine with 
many misfortunes—I have already sent her Jamie to 
sea, and broken her father’s arm, and made her mo- 
ther fall sick, and given her Auld Robin Gray for a 
lover, but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow in 
the four lines, poor thing! help me to one, I pray.’ 


‘Steal the cow, sister Anne,’ said the little Elizabeth 
[Elizabeth was at this time only eight years old]. 
The cow was immediately lifted by me, and the song 
completed.” ‘The public very soon obtained possession 
of the composition ; it got into collections of songs ; it 
was the rage for several years; but the authoress 
never claimed or acknowledged it, conceiving that a 
literary reputation would only make her an object of 
jealousy to her friends. But the honours of the song 
were not yet exhausted. Not only was the present 
superior air composed for it by a worthy clergyman— 
Mr Leeves of Wrington—but “it had a romance 
composed to it by a man of eminence, was the 
subject of a play, of an opera, and of a pantomime, 
was sung by the united armies in America, acted 
by Punch, and danced by dogs in the street.” The 
authorship and even the age of the song were, mean- 
while, a mystery to the public. Many thought it a 
production of days gone by, though this a matter- 
of-fact Edinburgh writer disputed, on the ground 
that, in old times in Scotland, where the pound 
was only twenty pence, no one would have thought 
of making a crown into such a sum by a sea-voyage. 
A few suspected Lady Anne Lindsay, and I found, 
on conversing with old people at Balcarres, that, 
in that district, no doubt on the point was ever 
entertained. To arrive at an authoritative conclu- 
sion, the Antiquarian Society commissioned their 
secretary to make inquiry of Lady Anne herself, who, 
feeling offended by the way in which he put his 
questions, dismissed him unsatisfied. Finally, a gen- 
tleman advertised a reward of twenty guineas to any 
one who should ascertain the point beyond dispute ; 
a plan which also failed. It is rather remarkable, that 
Lady Anne retained her secret above fifty years, only 
disclosing it to Sir Walter Scott in 1823, in conse- 
quence of his quoting in the Pirate a verse of a second 
part of Auld Robin Gray, which her ladyship had 
written some years after the first, but which had the 
usual bad fate of sequels and continuations. 

I may now enter Balcarres House, and, taking the 
gentle reader along with me, endeavour to make 
him participate in the pleasure which I had in in- 
specting it. I shall not, however, detain him with 
Colonel Lindsay’s handsome new drawing-room and 
library, though from the window of the latter there 
is, one of the most beautiful peeps of wood-confined 
landscape—disclosing Kilconquhar church and lake 
—which I have ever anywhere seen. The dining- 
room is metal more attractive, for it is old, and 
characteristic of old times, even to the furniture. 
It is, however, chiefly curious for a ceiling of decora- 
tive stucco-work in compartments, presenting in the 
centre the arms of James I. of Great Britain—and 


thus indicating its age as between 1603 and 1625— — 


while, in others, the busts of four heroes of antiquity 
appear in high relief, mailed and helmeted, with their 
names inscribed thus—Davip Rex—Hecror Tro.— 
Josve Dux—A.exanp. Rex. How often has the 
company of this banquet-hall been changed, excepting 
these ancient effigies only! How often has our play- 
ful poetess sat underthem! Familiar must they have 
been to the eyes of all her predecessors, back to the 
very first Lord Balcarres, so created at the coronation 
of King Charles in Holyrood. And there they still 
are, likely to look down on many future scions of the 
gentle-natured race of Balcarres, who, in their turn, 


must pass away, leaving still these eternal guests sole- — 


remaining. I was most earnest, as may be supposed, 
in my inquiries for the chambers which the tradition 
of the house connected more particularly with Lady 
Anne, and was led to a long winding or turnpike stair, 
which ascends from the original, but now superseded 
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entrance-hall, and gives access to all the older 

of the mansion... Two flights of this stair con us 
to a floor in whieh there is a moderate-sized bed- 


his having ‘once occu it, anid which now 4) 
fe only for wy dis- 
the openin its single window, © This, 
scoring to the best was the 
authoress of Robin Gray, but probably only was 
go'when she revisited the house in later d 
the — rship of her brother; for in one of her 
letters she speaks of having had a more elevated re- 
treat in her younger days—in the same staircase, 
however—being thus lodged appropriately for an in- 
tellectual labourer— 


** Where Contemplation roosted near the sky.” 


« *” she says, “in the solitude of the coun’ 
could draw from myself, I used to mount up to my 
Tittle closet in the high winding staircase, which com- 
the ‘ook, the, 
and with in m and a few en- 
of tere (wt often vanished 


destroyed. 
9 wns out to observation 
within doors, I was next to the wood-screened 
ruins of a chapel near the house, which the family use 
as a place of interment. feo m and si 

rest on this building, the walls of which are mantled 
with ivy, while two or three narrow lanceolated win- 
dow-spaces seem formed expressly as haunts for me- 
lancholy night-birds. In the interior, the sod shows 
a few mounds, betokening sepulture of no remote 
date; and in particular two, which lie along in one 
line, and are more notable than the rest. A plain 


‘stone informs us that the upper grave contains the 


recognise 
Bethune Baliol of seott, though that fancy por- 
he singular 


of the old lady’s cha- 
r Countess of Bal- 
carres (mother of Lady Anne) being the children of 
twin-sisters, lived for many years in the 
ng each other playfully husband 

and wife. Time saw m at length deposited to- 
— in this spot, having died within little more 
two years of each other, both at an advanced 

. The grave of Anne Keith certainly adds about 
foot of the already hallowed pre- 


cinets of Balcarres from whom our modern 


elegan ith—accom 
intellectual level of some of the best minds of her 


a stranger she evidently did not intend to regard me 
—she walked up with an air of the most winning 
frankness, and, with the loveliest smile that ever 
graced the lip of age, held out her hand to me. 

I was so struck by her serene and benevolent 
and the maternal kindness of her reception, that I 
‘ have almost revived the fashion of her day, and 


more than civil earnestness in her face, and with more 
than erdinary admiration on the beautiful curls of the 
locks might have studied with advantage, 

her o ing brow— under a 


‘lofty brow, and a nose which must have been some- 
what too strong for feminine beauty—spoke an intel- 
leet of no common order, and certainly inspired, when 
vice or folly came athwart her path, a deal of 
uncomfortable awe. But the large mild blue eye— 

80 


_ the most intelligent I ever remember 


smiles umour genuine enjoyment usually 
softened the manlier conformation of the 


seoretary ; aud théref{Lady Anne t mine years. 
Afterwards she dwelt in London tilt the close of her 
days, only once or twice revisiting the ‘scenes of her 
outh. A relative has stated a few particulars about 
9 which may be read with interest..The journals of 
her voyage to the Cape, and of her residence there, and 
excursions into the imterior of the , illustrated 
with drawings and sketches of the scenes ibed, are 
preserved among the family manuscripts. “To the fa- 
mily taste, as she ealled it, of ‘ spinning from the brain 
in the sanetum of the closet, leaving to posterity to 
value the web or not, as it pleased, y Anne owed 
old ago, prolonged, like that af’ several of ber family, 
age, proion sev 
beyond the threescore and ten usually allotted to hu- 
man life, but enlivened to the close by the proverbial 
cheerfulness of the ‘light Lindsays,’ and poser pees 
vigour of mind and imagination. Her stores of anec- 
dote on all subjects and all persons, her rich fancy, 
original th t, and ever wit, rendered her 
conversation delightful to the last ; while the kindness 
of her heart—a very of tenderness and love 
—always overflowing, and her sincere but unosten- 
tatious pict “divested that wit of keenness that might 
have : it flashed, but it was summer li 


w 

ye en ightful picture of her latter life from 
her own 

possessed of independent merits, as illustrating an im- 
portant truth in the economy of human life, has an 
additional interest as the composition of one known 
only for one happy poetical effort. “And now,” she 
says, “having for the present closed all that it is 
necessary to sa A aye I return to the 
haunts of my like the traveller who has been 
long away, gleaning from other countries what may 
amuse the dear circle at home ; grieving with tender- 
ness over chasms in that circle never to be supplied, 
but grateful for what remains of friendship and affec- 
tion still on earth to cheer the evening of life. 

Of my sister’s society I have all that I can in rea- 
son expect from the avocations which, as a mother 
and a grandmother to four families, multiply them- 
selves upon her every day—my brothers rally round 
me with kindness, when business calls them to town ; 


-but it is in the affection of my two nephews I find 


the tenderness so unusual in young men! which is 
ever ready to fly to be my prop and support when I 
feel a want of it. No ostentation is to be found in 
their attentions; they do not tease me with solicitude 
about my health, with giving me chairs when I do 
not wish to sit down, or asking me to drink wine, or 
to be helped to what at home I may venture to ask 
for. All is liberty and equality here, untaxed by re- 
straint ; it is granted by them to me, and by me to 
them ; even their wives permit me to steal into my 
own den oe of forty feet long, sur- 
rounded with papers and drawings), and employ 
myself all the morning, without thinking themselves 
ill-used by my absence; but never do I refuse the 
téte-a-tite, which has a useful pu in view, to any 
one; I make no selfish monopoly of mv time to Anne 
Barnard, but lay aside the , in winch perhaps my 
whole heart is engaged, to listen to the anxiety of 
some other person, though the idea occupying my 
pen vanishes with the moment, perhaps never to re- 
turn; and this, at times, I really feel an act of virtue. 
a as I am to finish L~ labours of the mind 
while it possesses a of its powers, though 
strength of the body not always prop it up. 
* Oh! blest retirement, friend to life’s decline !’ 


how little am I disposed to thee for the bustle 
of this busy town! how I should be throwing awa 
the little portion of life that remains, to seek ab 
for the contentment, which, at my time of life, is 
best found at home! My friends press me to go out 
to amuse myself, but I should go without any in- 
terest beyond the charm of getting home again ; by 
the side of my fire, I have got into the habit of living 
in other days with those I loved, reflecting on the 
k with a sorrowful retrospect where I fear I may 
have erred :—together with these mental employ- 
ments, I have various sources of amusement ; I com- 
pile and arrange my memorandums of past observa- 
tions and events ; I retouch some sketches, and form 
new ones from souvenirs taken on the spot ; sometimes 
I employ an artist to finish these, all is first 
accurately with my own pencil, so impossible 
do I find it to any one to enter exactly into the 
spirit of my subject. With such entertainment for 
my mornings, a house full of nephews and nieces, 
together with the near connexions of my dear Bar- 
to bess God, whe, ia. taking. pont 
reason to who, in 
occu my ‘ 
scraps, where thoughts are mark 
introduce them here (which I generally forget to do 
I find a page on ee ig which seems 
to contemporaries, who will, I think, understand it. 
Occupation.—W hen living by myself, which I 
not a little, I fancy I make discoveries in human na- 
only mares’ nests, but | make hobby horses of them, 
on which I gallop off with much alacrity. 


Tale. By the author of 
Be ea By thea Selwyn in Search of 


* I here from 


b When say of others who are advancing in 
(amely, growing old and ‘ugly that are 
cross, that ing pleases that are 

and that they have lost their relish for the world, it 


is all nearly true, with, a ‘little alteration. are 
crossed, wih thot they Sod things 
Steteatoty crabbed), and that the wo: 


lost. its for them; the young and gay find 
themselves in no affinity with them, and contempo- 
raries are when they look in the face of fifty or 


sixty—it is a sort of mirror which reflects their own 
wrinkled visages. While gay and pretty contempo- 
raries involuntarily dress themselves in smiles to meet 
us, conversation is full of o good will, and con- 


person, and the manners of every 
changed. Where lies the blame? nowhere ; the com- 
pint is cutaneous, belonging to the skin only : but 


a short prose essay, which, while | them. 


: 


if, by chance, I see myself in the 

abominable—I do no 

nag experience goes (and ’tis said that we must 
fools or physicians at forty), occupation is the best. 


by our exertions, and even in sorrow—even when the 
heart is sinking under the load of grief—if we can feel 
it a duty to bear up, we find it an Atlas to the human 
mind, giving it strength to support what might other- 
wise crush it. 

But to treasure up the power of occupying our- 
selves in a manner to interest us in old age, we must 
begin, my dear young friends, by occupying ourselves 
in youth, by cultivating some talent, some taste to 
which our mind leads us, which may amuse our soli- 
tary hours as we advance in life—and, if it has a use- 
ful tendency, so much the better—never should the 
day pass in which a young person ought not to endea- 
vour to make some step forward to improvement ; if 
we do so in youth, the taste will not depart from us 
in old age, and, instead of giving up the point of 
piness, if we make it our aim to our minds a 
to a.sense of our duties, it will serve us in stead, 
although providence may not have gifted us with 
imagination or ingenuity. The independence of hav- 
ing your amusements within yourselves, my dear 
friends, will render you and looked up to; 
the same independence in old age will prevent your 
ever feeling yourselves a burden on society. Rich in 
— own resources, you will ask no subscriptions 
rom others, but gladly afford a share of what little it 
With tite dalightful plevure’of happy old 

i is deli picture I 
must close my “ Pilgrimage to Balcarres, from which 
I only hope the reader may derive one-tenth of the 
pleasure which it was the means of giving to myself. 


THE SERGEANT’S WIFE. 


In the town’s hospital of Glasgow there is a heroine 
of humble life, whose good deeds have not hitherto 
met their reward. Mrs Reston—now acting as nurse 
in the above institution—is the widow of a sergeant 
who belonged to the 94th regiment. She accompanied 
her husband during the whole of the Peninsular war ; 
and besides braving the ordinary dangers of that 
protracted campaign, distinguished herself greatly at 
a small fort at Matagorda, near Cadiz, which the Eng- 
lish had held for fifty-five days, in spite of a long 
bombardment by the French. On the morning of 
the 2st April 1810, the fire of forty-eight guns and 
mortars of the largest size was concentrated by the 
enemy upon the little garrison.* It may easily be 
conceived what havoc was caused by so much artil- 
lery playing upon a place not more than a hun- 
dred yards square; the stoutest hearts must have 
quailed at the carnage which ensued ; and few women 
could have preserved the full use of their faculties 
amid the scene. Mrs Reston, however, remained in 
the midst of the danger, and conducted herself with 
the coolest courage. The bomb-proof portions of the 
fort being too confined to contain the whole of the 
garrison, some of the men had huts placed on the 
battery. One of these formed Sergeant Reston’s 
quarters. “When the French opened their fearful 


* Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 


m, usually called Oliver Cromwell’s Koom, 
| | 
| | ence, but draw the veil of thirty years over the same 
heard a poor old desponder say, ‘I am grown quite 
stupid and good for nothing,’ bat were it possible to 
remove the veil I have alluded to, and see the rose- 
buds and lilies where they were before, the eff2cts 
they would produce jd eo ase would soon re- 
? ‘wards), scribble awa tically and im prose, till 1 | animate the manner, and, with his new skin, Richard 
made ‘myself an artificial happiness.” Unluckily, would be himself again—for minds do not r old 
amidst the alterations of the house, this sanctum of or wear out, except by the effects of the body on 
alone, I am not above 
five-and-twenty. I can entertain myself with a suc- 
cession of inventions, which would be more effecti 
| ‘nostrum in great _ | human life for 
pains, cares, mortifications, and ennui; it amuses in 
sickness, it nate the distress of circumstances, it 
remains of Mrs Anne Murray Keith, in whom acts as a gentle opiate to ill-requited love, it is a solace 
Ariosto derived the bases of many of his most roman- | 
tic fictions—in her own phrase, she “ knew her ain | 
in _ other folk’s kail”—the sister of the | | 
time—was no ordinary person. It is worth while to | 
‘personal appearance in ano novel, in w 8 
prominently figures under the copdintien of Mrs 
“ A lady of benign and motherly aspect, whom want 
of height could not rob of dignity, though it was | 
‘tempered with a benevolence and cordiality quite cal- | | 
than courtesy demanded. I looked, I am - with | 
whose mingled taste and simplicity rendered it the | 
: meetest covering ever ancient lady’s head was crowned | 
withal. The upper part of the face beneath it—the | 
. sickly hue of the once delicately fair skin, gave alto- 
at once feminine and interesting to 
Sydney Hume.” * 
too much of an enthusiast on such points—that Lady 
Anne was not placed for her last repose in a scene 
mesociated with the history of her beautiful ballad. 
married Mr Barnard, son of the Bishop of 
. of Good Hope, to which he had the appointment of | F 
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she tore up not only her own linen, but that of her | ¢ 
husband, which she fetched from the hut amidst the | ngs 


destructive fire. Water being needed, one-of the 
drum-boys was desired to go and draw some from 
the well in the centre of the battery, but he did not 
seem much inclined to the task, and was lingering at 
the door with the bucket dangling in his hand. ‘ Why 
don’t you go for the water ? asked the surgeon. ‘The 
poor thing is frightened,’ said Mrs Reston, ‘and no 
wonder at it. Give it to me, and I'll go furit.’ So 
saying, she relieved the drummer from the perilous 
duty, and amid the dreadful discharge of artillery 
playing on the battery, she let down the vessel to fill 
it with water. She had scarcely done so, when the 
rope was cut by a shot ; but she determined to get the 
object of her errand with her, and, begging the assist- 
ance of a sailor, she recovered the bucket, and brought 
it, filled with water, down to the bomb-proof, where 
her attention to the wounded soldiers was beyond all 
praise. At intervals she carried sand-bags to the 
battery, handed along ammunition, supplied the 
men at the guns with wine and water, and when the 
two other women (who had been in hysterics in one 
of the bomb-proofs from the time the action com- 
menced) were leaving the battery, she refused to go. 
Next morning,” says an eye-witness, “ our ammunition 
being nearly expended, we ceased firing, and the French, 
seeing the dilapidated state of the fort, sent down a 
strong force to take possession of the place. Our men 
were mustered for their reception, and Mrs Reston 
was at her post with the others, determined to share 
in the danger. It wasa critical moment, for, had they 
got under range of our guns, our efforts would have 
been unavailing. Three guns, all that we could bring 
to bear on them, were crammed with grape, ball-cart- 
ridge, &c., to the muzzle, ready for a farewell shot, and 
when they came within two or three hundred yards of 
the fort, we poured their contents into the very heart of 
the column, and laid half of them prostrate on the 
earth. Those who survived, took to flight. Their 
batteries again opened on us, and a fresh supply of 
ammunition having arrived for us, we returned their 
salute. The place, however, being found untenable, 
the surviving part of the garrison were withdrawn by 
the boats of the fleet. Mrs Reston still exhibited 
the same undaunted spirit. She made three different 
journeys across the battery for her husband’s neces- 
saries and her own. The last was for her child, who 
was lying in the bomb-proof. I think I see her yet, 
while the shot and shell were flying thick around her, 
bending her body over it to shield it from danger by 
the exposure of her own person. Luckily she escaped, 
and still lives, and is at present residing at Glasgow. 


But, will it be believed that she never received the | by his 


smallest token of approbation for her heroic conduct 
and the service which she rendered on the occasion ?” 

This is, we believe, the first public account which 
was given of Mrs Reston’s heroism, and was furnished 

a comrade of her husband, the late Sergeant 
Donaldson of the 94th.* The circumstance which 
occasioned the narrative affords another instance of 
her undaunted disposition. A few years after the 
siege of Matagorda, Sergeant Donaldson’s regiment 
was quartered at Kilkenny, in Ireland. A musician 
from a militia regiment had been engaged by the 
officers to teach the band. Though an excellent per- 
former, he was of an overbearing temper. A son of 
Mrs Reston was, unfortunately for himself, a member 
of the band ; and his application to, and talents for, 
music were so great, that he appeared likely to outdo 
his teacher. This roused the band-master’s jealousy ; 
and as the discipline of the army demands the strictest 
obedience to a superior, so it is in the power of that 
superior, if he be an unamiable person, to inflict in- 
cessant torments upon those under him; complaint 
against which seldom produces redress. In this man- 


taking his passage 
from Dublin to Glasgow. His father had by this 
time retired on a well-earned pension, upon which he 
lived with his wife in the latter city. The old sergeant, 


* Recollections of the Eventful Life of 
Ba Life of a Soldier. Fraser and 


band, the man, as the onl of 
this deserter consented, and he returned. 


duty ; “ but,” to use Donaldson’s words, “the spirit 
of oppressor was in no way altered—he took 
every opportunity of provoking him. Reston’s feel- 


beyond measure by taunts and insults, he replied in 


had exasperated him ; the 
he was tried by a court-martial on the field, and 

ished. He did not receive more than twenty-five 
, when he fainted, and was taken down ; his back 


y, 
regiment. Seeing this, Mrs Reston—with that energy 
of character which, wher occasion required, she had 
py evinced—travelled to London, and petitioned 
the Duke of York, at that time commander-in-chief, 
for her son’s discharge ; urging her own services as a 
claim upon the indulgence of the authorities. The 
usual routine, however, could not be departed from ; 
the second petition was in due course forwarded for 
the consideration of the young man’s colonel, was - 
resisted, and finally refused at head-quarters. Thus 
poor Mrs Reston, having taken her long journey to no 
1 returned to G w with her mission un- 
lied. What is worse, her son—driven to despair, 
and seeing no hope of relief from the oppression to 
which he was still subj in deserted, 
never since been heard of. 

Upon the death of her husband, Mrs Reston was 
left entirely destitute, but hoped the small pension he 
had enjoyed (1s. 10d. a-day) would have been con- 
tinued to her. She applied to the Duke of York for 
that p ; but again official formality stood in her 
way. royal hi took an interest in her a 

ication, but was at length obliged to return for 
answer that there was no out of which the de- 
sired pension could be After this, the poor- 
house would have been only resource for subsis- 
tence, had she not obtained the situation which she 
now fills, and for which her long and unrewarded 
spite, too, of Sergeant Do ’s narrative—whic 
is corroborated and quoted in Colonel Napier’s “ His- 
tory of the Peninsular War”—Mrs Reston’s claims to 
some reward for her heroic services would not in all 
epee: d have been revived, but for the ever-watch- 

ul vigilance of the = press. An intelligent cor- 
respondent of the “ Glasgow Citizen,” in one of his oc- 
casional visits to the town’s hospital, accidentally had 
Mrs Reston pointed out to him, and obtained from 
her own lips a narrative of her exploits at Matagorda, 
which he published in that paper for August 12, and 
which coincides exactly with Donaldson’s account. An 
ually eg notice was put forth in the “Times” 
September 5th, from a correspondent signing 
himself “ Civilis :’—“ Not very long since,” he says, 
“the writer of these lines happened, entering Glasgow 
as a visitor, to be abruptly consigned to the doctor’s 
hands in a most serious fever. Being ‘ 
stranger at his hotel, amid strangers, a nurse was sen 
i ical adviser, to remain in constant attend- 
ance upon him, This was an old but hale and quietly 
cheerful woman, whose singular vigilance and zealous 
kindliness, during a fortnight of severe trial, excited 
his surprise, admiration, and gratitude. She slept in 
the same chamber with him, and at any moment of 
the night, the slightest indication of uneasiness on his 
part was sufficient, notwithstanding frequent remon- 
strances, to bring her + eo side with 
every soothing inquiry. er own rest she unre- 
servedly sacrificed. This was not the conduct of an 
ordinary hireling: that it was the result of stron 
native rosity of soul was proved by the thankful- 
ness with which, when her task was completed, she 
received what was assuredly but a very moderate re- 
muneration for her services. Having expressed sur- 
prise to her at the recklessness with which she broke 
up her hours of rest, the old woman with a smile, 
mingled with something of sadness, alluded to the 
fact of her having been the wife of a soldier in the 
hardshi war, from which she had been taught to 
encounter the rough visitations of life with patience, 
and, moreover, to feel strongly for those whom sick- 
ness or the accidents of the field threw into the wards 
of the hospital. was b 
quiry ing campaigning, which drew fort 
a i Arion clearly and unaffectedly told, of the 
troubles and adventures she had encountered as the 
wife of t Reston, of the 94th regiment, 


throughout much of the Peninsular win, ot 
One of the first acts of Civilis after his recovery 
seems to be the grateful one of making the heroine of 
ublic fon, by which 
ption, w 
her days in more peaceful 


Matagorda better known to the 
she may be able to 


3| This sentiment we cordially echo ; 


comfort than she can now enjoy as an hospital-n 
i for besides wish- 

to present our readers with a pleasing and 
tal; is thes the hatelse in 


MONUMENTAL SCULPTURES 
INSCRIPTIONS OF EGYPT. 

THE reading of the Egyptian sculptures and inscrip- 

tions has, as migh 

service with regard to the early history of the country. 

What we previously knew upon this subject was de- 


& | rived from Manetho, a priest living about 180 years 
that before Christ, who, by command of Ptolemy Phila- 


delphus, translated into Greek the annals of the an- 
cient kings, as they then existed on the walls of the 
temples. After thirty-six thousand years of a govern- 
ment by demi-gods—a mythic period of which no- 
thing can now be made—the history proceeded to 
record a series of human dynasties, extending further 
back into time than any other profane history with 
which we are acquainted. The modern reading of the 
monuments having shown, in many instances, the accu- 
racy and honesty with which Manetho copied them, 
we are now entitled to consider his book, as, upon the 
whole, a faithful representation of the annals of the 
Egyptian nation, as he found them, and thus a great 
point is gained. In comparing the chronology to be 
derived from the monuments and that of Egypt’s 
ancient historian, with Scripture chronology, it must 
be recollected that the Bible itself furnishes no pre- 
cise data for fixing dates ; and that the periods of the 
different events have been assigned solely by human 
calculation and conjecture. Archbishop Usher was 


has | the first who wrought out a Scripture chronology, 


but many of his dates have since been disproved 
by Hales and other chronoiogists. When, therefore, 
the indefiniteness, as to dates, of holy writ is taken 
into account, there is no longer any reason to for- 
bid our placing Menes, the first of the so-called 
human monarchs of Egypt, and supposed to be 
the Mizraim of Scripture, about 2750 years before 
Christ—the period assigned to him in a very curious 
and able review of the subject, recently published 
by Mr Gliddon, an American.*  Menes is said to 
have founded the city of Memphis, and the magnifi- 
cent temple of Pthah or Vulcan there ; and, by means 
of embankments, and other artificial means, to have 
reclaimed the Delta, which, up to this period, was a 
marsh, Manetho describes him as having reigned 
about sixty years, and been succeeded by a posterity 
seven dants, of whom closes the first 
ynasty. Passing over the next, as ishing nothi 
worthy of observation, we come to the third, which 
is remarkable for numbering among its monarchs 
Tosorthrus, the Egyptian Eseculapius, who was also 
a great improver of architecture and caligraphy. We 
glean from Manetho, that, during these three dynas- 
ties, palaces were built and pyramids erected, and that 
Egypt was twice visited by the plague. According to 
Manetho, the three great pyramids at Memphis were 
built by the first three monarchs of the fourth dynasty, 
and this has been corroborated by recent investigations. 
The name of the founder of the t pyramid of 
Shoophc, at Gheézeh, which it took thirte years to 
build, has been discovered in a small tomb in its im- 
mediate vicinity : it is written in Greek by Manetho, 
Souphis (the Cheops of Herodotus), which is said 
ratosthenes to mean in Egyptian “one who has m' 
ir.” The hieroglyphic name has been deciphered, 
and found to have precisely the same meaning.+ The 
name of nag re who founded the second pyramid 
of Gheézeh, has been found inseribed on a beautiful 
tablet, which was brought from one of the tombs near 
Memphis, and is now in the British Museum. The 
name of Menkare, the a of the — of these 
stupendous monuments uman art industry, 
was discovered by Colonel Howard Vyse, engraved on 
a coffin which was disinterred from the rubbish that 
covered to a 


to the sun.” These facts comprehend ne y the whole 


the ancient Egyptian ki till we come to six- 
teenth dynasty (B.C. 2299}, which is su to 
have been contemporary with Abraham. According 
to the fabulous statements of the i as 


priests, 
recorded by Manetho, no fewer than two hundred and 
ms: kings reigned in Egypt from Menes to the 
of Abraham; but the monuments have completly 
disproved these 


* Formerly United States Consul at Cairo. Mr Gliddon’s work 
has been published in his own country only. . 


+ A papyrus, now in Europe, of the date of Shoopho, establishes 
the early use of written documents, and the antiquity of paper 
made us. 


at his : but his wife was awakened | who knew the necessity of implicit obedience to mili- ; 
fire, pound shot, which tary discipline, could not palliate his son’s desertion 
from . and the wife, as much a soldier in heart as hey hus- | 
through the hut, striking the fascine ou which : 
Nothing daunted, she got up, removed her child—a 
boy four years old—within the bomb-proof, and re- mother J wre Sage se y giving him up 
paired to the surgeon’s quarters (within another his was, 
to bim ‘in ‘supp the wants of | Let earnest intercession and recomme 
the wounded men. These increased so rapidly that | 
were Keen m extreme; Du suifered pa- 
ly for a length of time, until one morning, 
terms that were construed into something resem|m 
mutiny. This was immediately reported by the f 7 
was little hurt, but the scourge had entered his soul 7 
—he never recovered it.” He ‘earnestly intreated his : 
parents to procure his discharge, and they made the 
necessary application at head-quarters; but on being pao 
> 
|in the interior of the pyramid. This monarch is : 
styled by Manetho, Mencheres, which Eratosthenes 
translates by “ Heliodotus ;” and the hieroglyphic name 
has precisely the same meaning, of “ offerings dedicated 
ner young Reston’s life was rendered scarcely en- ae 
Abydos, a most interesting genealogical record pre- ; 
| served in the British Museum, gives only forty-nine ro 
_ 
‘ | 
| 
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ws the title to be identical with that 


r Ph the sun, which is prefixed to divinities in ity of pt, and to have 
the of their crowded the plains Thebes Mem 
In confirmation of thi te ion, we may a t edifices, the mutilated remains of 
mention, that the name of Joseph’s father-in-law, | which overwhelm the mind of the spectator with 
Senin of the wonder and admiration. At the same time, it is ex- 
monarch of the sixteenth dynasty, that the first inva- 


son of peopl wo figure in Egyptian history under 


i 
| 
EE 


name of the Shepherds is supposed to have taken t 
bs y ot wes governed by En of the sixteenth | The ancient Egyptians had no law, for 
a Abraham s0j in that country. | female as well as male sovereigns are recorded in 
monuments of this dynasty are principally of | their early annals. Amense, fourth sovereign of 
the of the monarch Osortasen, who is de- | the eighteenth dynasty, and daughter of the second 
“King of an obedient people,” “Son of the | king, was the builder of the famous obelisks at Kar- 
sun.” He p.c. 2186. A tablet found at | nac, in Thebes, which are said to surpass in delicacy 
Wady Halfa, in Nubia, and now in the museum at and beauty all other great monuments of Egyptian 
Turin, records his victories over several races of | art now in existence. This illustrious queen began 
Ethiopians, whose names are enumerated. He is | her reign B.C. 1762, and reigned twenty-one years and 
j to have been the founder of Thebes ; hid months. Acco to the monuments, she was 


name is found on the broken base of a statue in the 
sanctuary at Karnac, which is the most ancient monu- 
ment that has yet been discovered in the city “of a 


| 

2 


of this great dynasty, who began his 
B. Cc. 1740, seems to have ex . all the others in the 


5 
i 


had become still stronger in the days of Moses. The 
jans suffered long and very severely from the 
pasto 


Egyptians 
ravages of the 
detestation of them meets us almost everywhere on 
the monuments. We see them crushed under the 
chariot-wheels of the kings, trampled beneath the feet 
in fetters as slaves to the 
markets, or massacred without mercy. They are 
figured as supporting vases and other articles of do- 
mestic furniture, and are even supposed by Cham- 
pollion to be represented by the figures painted on the 
soles of tian slippers in token of contempt. This 
state of t in t, as Rosellini justly remarks, 
may serve to explain t 
during the famine, to bring all the land and persons 
of the Egyptians into a feudal dependence upon their 
sovereign. 
When t Shepherds invaded the land, a great num- 
ber of the people fled into i a Egypt, where they 
southward into Nubia, and eastward to the 
shores of the Red Sea, founding another empire, of 
which Thebes became the metropolis—a circumstance 


waters of a superfluous one—both equally mischievous 


portion of middle Egypt 5 this lake still remains, 
and is called the lake of Fay chem) on 
reign of this monarch that the oppression the 
Israelites seems to have reached its height. A re- 
markable proof of this is given by a design which 
Rosellini has copied from the tomb of Rek-share, the 
chief architect of the a and palaces of Thebes 
under Pharaoh Moeris. It is described by him as 
“Jews working at the making of bricks,” 
amost striking pictorial comment upon ec 
tion of Scripture, that “the Egyptians made the 
children of Israel to serve with rigour, and they made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage in mortar and in 
brick, and in all manner of service in the field ;” and 
hence the picture is sufficient to show the grounds on 
which the Italian professor has assigned name of 
Jews to the brick-makers. It is impossible to mis- 
take the Jewish physiognomy, so changeless and s0 
peculiar to that peopie ; while their half-grown beards, 
denoting the abject and slavish nature of the servi- 
to this act of c' i es y 
with which their bodies are covered, the air of intense 
exertion with which their labours are pursued, and, 
above all, the tian taskmaster with his heavy 
baton, ready to visit with remorseless blows the least 
relaxation of the slaves from their toilsome task of 
making bricks, and spreading them to dry in the 
ripture phrase, “ All their service 
them serve was with rigour.” We 
read in the fifth cha of Exodus, that when Pha- 
raoh withheld from Israelites the straw necessary 


whom their ancestors had ignominiously fled. The 


~ the b 

ing to an inscription on tom 
officers of this monarch, which has 
Thebes, his war against the herds 


ef, 


painting to which we have referred affords a remark- 
able confirmation of the literal accuracy of this nar- 


taskmasters to bear themselves the vessels of clay and 
the brick yoke, and to complete the work which the 
had failed to exact from slaves intrusted to their 
In one of the in the tablet of Al 
called by the Greeks Memnon, but by the (gy ptians 


fight against him.§ therefore sought by oppression 


*** I Monumenti dell’ Egitto e della Nubia,” vol. i. p. 117. 
¢ The name Zaphnath-paaneah, which 
Joseph, has been explained Rosellini, from the Egyptian 
+ language, to signify ** Saviour of the world.” 
When the Shepherds were expelled from Beret, Gey 
became the 


e sacred history. Thename Palestine or Pali-sthan, 
their own district in Canaan, and afterwards the 
whole country took from them, means “‘ Shepherd-land.” It 


exist 
with Greek and Latin inseri recording the visits 


tt 


* Antiquities of Egypt, p. 221, 222. 
+ Ph is the Egyptian me a The colossus was most 


with | and also of temples 


of persons of all ranks, and at all periods of the domi- 
nation of the Ptolemies and the emperors, to hear the 
mysterious sounds which issued from it. One of them 


- | reads thus, “I, Publius Balbinus, have heard Memnon, 
u 


aid — his divine sounds.” On the 
statue is an important inscription in large 
hieroglyphic characters of highly-finished and 
su range at Luxor, in 
on the islands of e and re 
phantine, on the southern frontier of The 
monuments show that he and his father, ‘Thothmosis 
IV., carried on various successful wars against the 


the | black nations on the south frontier of his k m., 


Sethos, the eleventh monarch (B.c. 1613), was a 
great r, and carried the terror of his arms far 
into Europe and Asia. He is supposed to be the 
Sethos Ramses of Herodotus. His exploits are re- 
corded on the walls of the at Gournou, in 
Thebes, of which he was the founder. The ifi- 
cent tomb opened by Belzoni in the Valley of the 
Kings, near Thebes, once contained the embalmed 
body of this monarch. 

under a king of the 
eighteenth dynasty—according to Rosellini, of Ram- 
us brother Armais 
Danao, w an ptian army to Argos—that 
the children of Israel went out from Egypt. Of 
this event and its fatal circumstances no record 
has yet been discovered in the proud monumental 
cman of t, nor was any likely to find a place 
there. Besidés the positive testimony of the Creek 
historians, the monuments themselves give evidence 
of the anxiety of the tian priests to consign 
to oblivion the names and actions of those kings 
under whose reigns misfortunes had happened to 
Egypt. It is singular, however, that a remarkable 
obscurity seems to hang over the close of the splendid 
a dynasty ; and the chronological calculation, 

‘opted by lini, would make the Exodus of the 
Israelites coincide with the last year of the reign of 


A MAN OF FASHION IN SPAIN. 


WE are indebted to a recent number of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, for introducing to us a new but 
amusing species of traveller. Books of travel have 
been penned by peers, philosophers, phrenologists, 
artists, actors, and novelists, but the first instance 
of a man of fashion publishing notes of a journeyt 
is now presented to the world. Monsieur Gautier 
—at once a dandy and a dilettante—preserves his 
character throughout his work from first to last 
with undeviating care and effect. His reason for un- 
dertaking the jaunt was the sacrifice of a well-bred man 
to the wishes of the society which surrounded him. 
Having, he says, inadvertently expressed a desire to 
travel in Spain, his friends construed the wish into 
an actual intention to be off ; hence, whenever he ap- 
peared in public, he was so harassed with looks of sur- 
prise and ejaculations of astonishment at his still stay- 
ing at home, that he at last felt he owed his friends a 
three months’ absence. He therefore determined to 
pay the debt as quickly as possible, and soon found 
himself beyond the Pyrenees at Irun. The first spe- 
cimen of a Spanish conveyance Monsieur saw, or rather 
heard, must have grated horribly on ears long accus- 
tomed to the harmonious strains of the grand opera. 
“A strange inexplicable, hoarse, frightful, and ludi- 
crous noise for some time sounded upon our ears, as if 
from a multitude of magpies plumed alive, of children 
getting a flogging, of caterwauling cats, of sharpening 
saws, of scraping pots, of heavy prison-doors being 
forced on rusty hinges: what was this but a car 
drawn by oxen, which ascended the street of Irun, with 
its wheels screeching from want of grease, which the 
conductor had probably preserved for his own soup.” 
Upon this subject—the absorbing one of soup—the 
fashionable epicure is, as might be expected, eloquent. 
Indeed he goes so far as to hint that the difference 
between one nation and another is broadly indicated 
by the difference of the national soups! He, how- 
ever, soon leaves the exciting subject of potages, to 
continue his strictures on Spanish conveyances. A 
fashionable author, accustomed, perhaps, to loll at ease 
through the streets of Paris in his own comfortable 
caléche, is of course fully alive to the dangers and in- 
conveniences of vehicles provided for the so-called “ ac- 


his | Commodation” of the public. He departs from Burgos 


in one of these carriages. “This machine swung be- 
hind the mules like s kettle at the tail of a tiger, ex- 
citing them as much by its sounds as by its motions. 
Some straw, lighted in the middle of the road, had 
nearly rendered them ungovernable. ‘They were so 
restive, that whenever another carriage was approach- 


-ing, it was necessary not only to hold them in tightly, 


but to put a band before their eyes; for it is a 


PE HE SH SS 


300 
from Menes to Abraham, instead of two hun- | first to weaken, and then to extinguish the Hebrew 
pas eer sixty. We learn from Seripture age population. We learn, both from Scripture and the 
that at the portal mon: records, that the children of Israel were 
on of which the | ings which have rendered the of the eigh 
new — By ee celebrated of all the genera- 
ew and Egyptian | tions of kings that ever sat upon the throne of Egypt. 
They are said to have erected superb temples to the 
was courteously received by the Igyptians ; and we | most superb halls to the stately palace of Medinet 
find and oxen enumerated among the presents | Abu. He was also the builder of a great part of the 
: SEREE on the puocenes by the king. But at a immense constructions of Karnac ; and a considerable | 
pated, the of we are informed | number of the most extensive and beautiful remains, 
that the pastoral occapation had become odious in the | in various parts of Egypt, still bear his name in- 
es of the Egyptians; and this feeling of dislike | scribed upon them. In order to remedy the defects 
of an insufficient inundation, and to a away the | 
| to the fertility of the country—he formed a vast lake, 
. | nearly a hundred miles in circumference, in a swam Ramses. 
which will account for the peculiarity of two capitals 
the Kings of the who rolgned st 
i i is dynasty w i at 
Thebes. The first of the to have 
reigned B.c. 2082. They extended the conquests which 
the founder of their family, Osortasen I., made in Nubia 
and by these continual wars | 
usurpation of the Shepherd-kings lasted two hundred | 
and sixty years, oe whole of which a desul- 
tory war was kept up between them and the native 
Egyptians along the confines of their respective king- | 
doms. They were at length expelled from Egypt | 
—— (who reigned 3. c. 1822), the founder of | to make brick, they were unable to complete the | | 
eighteenth or Diospolitan dynasty, during which | work — them, and that the officers who were | 
set over “ were beaten, and demanded, ‘ Where- 
fore have ye not fulfilled your task in making brick 
both yesterday and to-day, as heretofore?” The 
was of long duratien, and he fought many battles 
‘with them, both by land and sea, before he succeeded rative. 10 the right Of the sketch there Is 
| her age them from Egypt + Amosis was the | of Egyptian officers over the Israelites, sufficiently 
; of the temple of Amoun at Thebes. It is | distinguished from them by their head-dresses and 
to this monarch that the sacred history is supposed | complexion, the Israelites being painted of a sallow 
to refer in the statement, “ There arose up a new king | colour, the Egyptians in the usual red. Two of these 
mk trp knew not ete ‘Tnst he know are represented as compelled by the blows of the 
not Joseph, and the services he rendered to Egypt, 
is a satisfactory proof that he was a stranger. In the 
circumstances in which he was placed, he would na- 
turally consider the Israelites as necessarily his ene- 
mies, and likely to make common cause with their 
friends whom he had expelled ; and as the Shepherds 
after their expulsion eae 
Egyptians by attempts to recover lost dominion, | Amenoph, w , 
‘we can understand the fears which he expressed lest | and began his reign B.c. 1692. ‘ausanias, in 
the Israclites should join the enemies of Egypt and | description of Attica, speaks of a celebrated colossus 
|: which emitted melodious sounds at sun 
SEE ———————— | rise, and which the Greeks called Memnon, the son of 
Aurora (the morning) ; but he adds, “The Thebans say 
that it is not the statue of Memnon, but of Phame- 
one of their countrymen.”+{ ‘The remains of 
from 
+ Tra Los Montes. Par Gautier. the Moun- 
10. Rosell. p. 291. noph, that is, The Amenoph. tains. Pose — 
‘ 4a 
A 
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general rule, that when two carriages drawn by mules he lives as if he was still in London ; he must have 
meet, one or other must overturn ; and so it hap- 


pened with us.” Fortunately, the passengers escaped | sherry 
uninjured. 


Arrived at Valladolid, Monsieur Gautier was struck 
with the desolation of the city, which, though built 


i 

gz 
Fl 


whom I conversed on the subject of their labour, 
sidered it as generally too severe ; they spoke of 
ing out of doors, even of the more fatiguing oceu 
tions, when 


ng- 
lishman is sure of everywhere finding the at home‘and 
the ae necessary to his existence. What trouble 
they 


3 


they had become accustomed to ity as 
- to live at their ease! Oh, how I prefer to | desirable for their health and spirits. The severest 

for two thousand, hardly contains twenty | s9 much effort and complication the ndbchsty and | labour performed by women connected with agricul- 
thousand itants. This, therefore, was not the | privation of the Spaniards !” ture is the dairy-farms. The work lasts during the 
place for an amateur in search of excitement and the principal part of the year, and for many months oc- 
picturesque ; he therefore hastened to Madrid. Here cupies the r part of the day. Milking, and 
he found both ; and having witnessed a bull-fight, de- |] FEMALE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. cheese twice a-day, and at the same time 
i aa : looking after the cheese already made, is described as 

the WILTS, DORSET, DEVON, AND SOMERSET. ‘work that is never finished.” The task is not only 
theatrical reporter. Speaking moment w : contin but igui Looking after. - 
ene of the actors ia certain to bo billed, and it ie quite Towarps the end of 1842, instructions were issued uous, fatiguing g after, clean 


ing, or wiping mang wei 
of a hundredweight, and which have to be turned 
moved from place to place, is work that is occasion 
followed by consequences to the health of 
nee in it which show that it is too severe. 
wi iry-farms, it is to 


by government to the Poor-Law Commissioners of 
England, to make special inquiry into the Employ- 
ment of Women and Children in Agriculture. In 
obedience to these instructions,,Mr Alfred Austin, 
Mr Vaughan, Mr Stephen Deaison, and Sir Francis 
Doyle, all barristers-at-law, were appointed special 
assistant commissioners for the purpose named, and 
the following districts respectively assigned them, | work is not perfo y servants, but by 
namely, Wilts, Dorset, eae | Somerset to Mr | tress herself. ‘The sae an of such a farm depends 
Austin ; Kent, Surrey, and Sussex to Mr Vaughan ;, —_— Ss uality of the cheese, or in other 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln to Mr Denison ; and | “°Td® Upon and attention bestowed on its 
Yorkshire and Northumberland to Sir Francis Doyle. 


doubtful whether it will be the man or the bull, he 
says it is worth, in itself, all the dramas of Shakspeare! 
Our dilettante did not visit a town in his road from 
Bayonne to Madrid without making a survey of its 
balls and theatres. The national dances of the 

naturally occupied much of his attention. 
In no one instance could he discover the slightest 
trace of a certain dance palmed, or rather sole-d off, 
by opera-dancers as one peculiarly and nationally Spa- 
nish, namely, the Cachucha. At length he discovers 
that the Spaniards know nothing about it, and he 
boldly charges the opera-dancers with having deceived 


making and subsequent management. The servants 
This arrangement was made, because “ it appeared to 
the commissioners that these four districts being al- 
most exclusively agricultural, and distinguished from 
one another by marked peculiarities, would afford a 
field of inquiry sufficiently wide for the objects con- 
templated by her majesty’s government.” The assis- 
tant commissioners received their remit in December 
last, and in the spring of the present year, completed 
their inquiry. It is to the facts embodied in their 
respective Reports,* that we now intend to direct the 


the frequenters of the grand opera, humbugged John 
Bull, and outwitted cunning Jonathan, with a pre- 
tended Spanish dance, which is no more Spanish than 
a Scotch reel or an Irish jig. 

M. Gautier visits Granada, the land of chivalry and 
romance. He describes its mountains, streams, and 
wonderful architectural remains ; but his whole soul 
is poured out upon the dresses of the inhabitants. 
He enters into the subject of jackets and mantillas 


with all the gusto of a connoisseur, and, not confining 
himself to speculation, orders a suit of the national 
costume for his next Parisian fancy ball. His habits 
of thought and thoughts on habits peep out in every 
page. When the Pyrenees lay stretched before him, 
they put him in mind of a spangled velvet cloak, 
when carelessly thrown down behind the scenes of a 
theatre ; and on beholding another landscape, congra- 
tulates himself on finding the scenery of the grand 
opera realised at last. 

Let us, however, do justice to the man of fashion ; 
for he is something more than that, though he has the 
modesty not to pretend to any higher character. His 
book is strewed with shrewd remarks, and he contra- 
dicts, with the graceful poli of a person of 
first-rate a current popular fallacies. 
Amongst others, that the Spaniards are, as a nation, 
proud. “I have but seldom witnessed that kind of 
pride which is attributed to the Spaniards ; nothing is 
80 little to be depended upon as the reputations affixed 
to individuals and to nations. I have found them, on 
the contrary, simple and good-natured to an extreme 
degree. Spain is the true country of equality, if not 
in words, at least in acts. The humblest beggar lights 
his cigarette from that of the grand seigneur, the lat- 
ter not affecting airs of condescension ; marchioness 
smiles as she picks her steps through the multitude 
of idlers who lie asleep at her door, and while travel- 
ling, makes no grimaces as she drinks from the glass 
of the conducteur. Foreigners with difficulty accom- 
modate themselves to this familiarity, especially the 
English, who take their letters with a presented 
on asalver. One of these estimable islanders, travel- 
ling from Seville to I¢rés, ordered the driver to the 
kitchen. The latter, who thought he would have 
done a heretic but too much honour by sitting at 
the same table with him, made no observation, care- 
fully concealing his , like the traitor of a melo- 
drama; but in the middle of the road, at three or 
four leagues from I¢rés, in a frightful desert, all 
briers and bog, he overturned the Englishman, and 
then leaving him, as he cracked his whip, said, ‘My 
lord, you did not find me worthy to sit beside you 
at table ; and I, Don Balbino Bustamente y Orozco, 
think you unworthy of sitting beside me in my cal- 
lessine—bon soir.” This is a hard hit at ourselves ; 
but when arrived (by way of Cordova, Seville, Malaga, 
&c.) at Gibraltar, where the English character is 
more fully exhibited, M. Gautier is even more severe 
in his criticisms. “ ‘The effect produced —. phy- 
siognomy of this town (Gibraltar) is very odd. In one 
step you have made five hundred leagues ; a little more 
than Poucet and his famous boots. A while ago you 
were in Andalusia, now you are in England. From 
the Moorish towns of the kingdom of Granada and 
of Murcia, you fall suddenly upon Ramsgate ; you 
behold the brick houses, with their railings, hall- 
doors, and windows of a guillotine shape, exactly as 
at Twickenham or at Richmond. A little farther 
on you find cottages with iron work and painted 

ings. The walks and gardens are planted with ash, 

h, oak, and the green vegetation of the north, so 
different from the vacnished plates of iron which pass 
for foliage in southern countries. Individuality is so 
much character of the English, that they are 
everywhere the same; and I cannot tell why the 
travel, for they bring with them all their habits, wit 
their houses upon their backs, like the shell upon the 
snail. No matter where the Englishman is found, 


attention of our readers ; and, first, of Mr Austin’s 


district— Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Somerset. 


Strictly speaking, there is no great uniformity in 
the agricultural features of these contiguous counties, 
although there be sufficient in their practice, customs, 
and peculiarities, to justify the classification here 
adopted, and to render them, as a district, essentially 
distinct from the others which form the subjects of 
these reports. ‘They are’all more or less dairy and 
grazing counties, that is, devoted to the manufacture 
of cheese, rearing of young cattle, and sheep-farming. 
Pigs are also reared in vast numbers, and constitute 
an essential appendage to the dairy-farm ; and in the 
low tracts, immense flocks of geese and other fowls 
are annually fatted for the city markets. The most 
extensive orchards in Britain are to be found in the 
valleys of Devon and Somerset, and hence the manage- 
ment of these and the subsequent manufacture of 
cider and perry, constitute one of the main duties of 
the farmer. Somerset and Wilts are considerably 
deficient in the products of mixed husbandry ; and 
though corn, turnips, potatoes, &c., are grown more 
largely in the other counties, still the distinguishing 
agricultural features of the district are those above- 


mentioned. 


First, Of the Employment of Women. The practice 
of employing women prevails in the four counties 


visited by Mr Austin; but the number of women 


so employed, and the kinds of work which they 
perform, is not always the same. In some localities 
they have always been accustomed to reap, while 
in others the practice is unknown ; in some districts 
turnip-hoeing is a common occupation, in others the 
women never undertake it ; in the cider counties they 
are engaged in picking apples during the season ; and 
in some of the remote parts of Devon and Somerset, 
they are still to be found leading horses at plough. In 


Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, women are seldom em- 


ployed at out-door work during winter ; in Devon the 


occupations belonging to the winter months are pur- 
sued with nearly the same regularity as those of the 
other parts of the year. With these limitations, the 
chief agricultural employment of women in the dis- 
trict may be said to be haymaking, reaping, hoeing 
turnips, weeding corn, picking stones, beating manure, 
planting and digging potatoes, pulling turnips, and 
occasionally hacking them for cattle. They are also 
employed in winnowing corn, and occasionally about 
the thrashing machine; and in some instances, in 
leading horses and oxen at the plough, filling dung- 
carts, &c. “Of these occupations,” says Mr Austin, 
“the most laborious are represented to be haymaking, 
hoeing turnips, digging potatoes, and harvest-work. 
Haymaking would appear to.be the most fatiguing, 
owing to the extent of ground walked over in the 
course of the day, in addition to the work done with 
the arms. Nevertheless, it appears to be the favou- 
rite employment of the women ; it is a time of enjoy- 


* Reports of Assistant Poor-Law Commissioners on the 
Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture. Presented 
Sens Parliament by the command of Her Majesty. 


kept in the house are not wholly employed in the dairy, 
where they orly assist their cw aes or the 4 
woman, but they also do the household work ; and 
the bad effects from excessive labour observed in 
women working in the dairies, are consequently ob- 
servable only in the mistresses or dairy-women, and 
very rarely in the female servants, their work being 


Such is a sketch of the women’s work, from the de- 
tails of Mr Austin ; let us glance at the nature and 
amount of their remuneration. 

The wages of women differ slightly, not only in 
adjoining counties, but even on different farms, ac- 
cording to the character of the farmer, or the _— 
and skill of the labourer. Generally speaking, 
light work, such as apple-picking, on 
stone-gathering, and the like, is at the rate 
8d. per day, with an allowance of cider; haymak- 
ing and some other labour at 10d.; and potato- 
lifting and harvest work at 1s. with dinner, and 
the usual allowance of a quart of cider. When 
women work by the piece, they strive to earn 
higher wages, and one witness says, “I have always 
had 5s. a-week in summer, and 4s. 6d. in the other 


in harvest, when by: have earned 
2s., and sometimes 2s. 6d. a-day, but only for a short 
time.” With all this variety, it would be somewhat 
difficult to strike an average; though, taking the 


per od foew or so the case with the wages of the men, 


by the women is not commonly drunk by them, but is 
more frequently kept for their husbands and families ; 
though in some cases it is partly or even wholly con- 
sumed by the women themselves. The cider given to 
a by his master is described as “ strong and 

gh” —qualities prized by those accustomed to drink 
it. Every farm in the cider counties has an orchard, 
and the liquor is part of the regular annual uce 5 
the best kind being sent to London and elsewhere, 
and the inferior sort retained at home for the use of 
y, or of his labourers, as above-men- 


The hours during which women work are, in winter, 
from eight o’clock in the m till four in the 
afternoon ; at other seasons it is from eight in the 
morning till six in the evening. During the hay har- 
vests, the hours are considered to be “ from 
six to six ;” in the corn harvest there is less regularity 
—the work being generally on piece, it is then the ob- 
j am most of it. In the 


refreshment. 
ith respect to the physical condition of women 
employed in ) Mr Austin comprises his 
observations r the heads of health, food, clothing, 
and lodging. It would be impossible, in a notice like 
the present, to follow him through all his details; we 
shall. endeavour merely to nna ag results at which 
he arrives. “ The effects of out-door farm-labour upon 
grown-up women appear, on the whole, to be benefi- 
cial. omen it, near) ex- 
ception, represent it as good for their spirits. 
Aid net with instance of a woman com- 


. 
| 
| x 
| months; these are the regular wages, with cider. 
it would not be beyond the mark to say, that the women 
of these counties do not earn more than 8d. per day, 
including the eran Negeescammne In some of the 
Dorsetshire villages, the younger femeles are much be 2s 
engaged in button-sewing, and as it is a lighter em- 
ployment, are not to field-work unless during 
summer, and then only at 10d. or ls. a-day. In the 
cider counties, part of the wages of women is paid in a 
— | 
ee a woman has half that quantity. The cider received 
| 
middie of the day, an hour is taken for dinner ; an 
in the hay or corn harvest, twice or thrice during the os 
| r health. Sometimes such work, particularly in : 
the hay and corn harvests, was represented by women 
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m her own statement, had 


is 
rheumatism will be the result; and hence we find 
them complaining, as their husbands too often do, 
end. joints ag betas 

the result of old age or natural 


other refined barbarities common 
to the “enlightened agriculture” of more 
counties. 


Regarding the moral condition of the female agri- 
cultural heen in these counties, the evidence is 
extremely conflicting, and it is, therefore, not so easy 
Here, we find a 


most.of the immorality in the district ; at another 
contrary, supporting his opinions by poin' 
ing to the vices of the manufacturing village ; while 
we find a third, less biased than either, admittin 
that field-labour is not the best school for morals, an 
that the mixed of and women 
nursery-gardens is continually ucing vice 
amie After a perusal of the nw 4 evidence, 
we are disposed to conclude that outfield labour is, of 
itself, not necessarily productive of immorality ; but 
can readily conceive how, on badly-conducted farms, 
where women are collected from the 
neighbouring vi much immoral and licentious 
conversation may take place. Again, the hay and 
corn harvests are seasons when great licenses are 
allowed ; and when a farmer gravely tells us “those 
ones would never stick to their work were it 
not for the beer I find them, and the fun they make 
for themselves,” we may cease to wonder should field 
labour, at those seasons, become liable to great moral 
abuse. It is, however, more to the general condition 
of our peasantry, than to the mere fact of females 
being employed in out-door work, that we are to look 
for causes of the alleged immorality which pre- 
vails ; and to this we shall advert at the close of the 


of Children. There are 


as women are, or nese apprenticed by the parish. 
in ps 


paupe 
the servitude, in the case of , ope apprentice- 
1 for 


ships, extending from 10 to 2 boys, and generally 
till marriage in the case of females. In looking ove 
the evidence collected by Mr Austin, we that 


boys are more frequently and regularly employed 
in field-work than girls; and that w 


in 

all procured. This, however, is not the case with 

boys, and we find them at work so early as 7, gene- 
ly at 9 or 10, and sometimes as late as 12. Such 


r, will perhaps 
attach such labourer to him, by taking one of his boys 
as soon as the child can be of service ; or sometimes 


real service. 

endeavour to keep him as as they possi 
ha geen ont to tahing the whole 
body of the evidence into account, there can be no 


when every. page teame with the 
enjoy, the summer and autumn months are muc 


have been recently established ; but these, even with 
all their good intentions, can do little to remedy the 
evil. There is an enormous want of school education 
in these counties, and so long as that want prevails, we 
may cease to wonder at the inferior condition of agri- 
culture, and the ignorance and immorality which are 
said to prevail. 
are comparatively happy, that they are fed and c 

The beasts of burden are fed and housed as well; and 
if the contrast ended here, the country might rest 
satisfied. But the contrast cannot be made to ter- 
minate. Man has a moral and religious nature ; and 
if not trained to discriminate and adopt that which 
is right, he will become the slave of that which is 
pernicious and wrong. 

occasionally be dull and listless, but it is never very 
heavy. Bird-scaring, taking care of poultry, follow- 
ing the pigs in the acorn season, herding cattle, get- 
ting wood for the house, and doing little jobs about 
the farm-stead, are generally their first employment. 
stronger, they lead horses oxen at 
the plough, make hay, hoe turnips, and the like ; and 
by 14 or 15, boys begin to hold the plough, attend to 
the stable, help the carter, and drive the team. After 
that time, they commence mowing, reaping, hedging, 
ditching, and the other difficult operations performed 
by the Ene labourer. The hours during which boys 
and girls are engaged are much the same with those 
of the men and women ; though for many of their field 
ocgupations, we find four and five in the afternoon 
mentioned as the hour of closing. We find no com- 
plaints of their work being too severe ; their wages 
varies from ls. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a-week ; and altogether, 
we find the boys represented as a very easy and care- 
lessly happy set of fellows. From their earliest years 
they are accustomed to their “allowance” of cider— 
a practice which is attended with enormous evils. 
“The boy,” says Mr Austin, “is taught to love drink 
from his earliest age ; and a few years so confirms 
him in the taste, that he rarely, if ever, gets rid of it 
in after-life. The greatest and commonest vice of the 
agricultural labourers is drinking, to which may be 
ascribed much of the extreme poverty and wrete 
ness that is met with amongst them. Were it not 
for the money spent in drink, I believe that the ma- 
jority of them could command more commodious 
dweilings, more animal food for themselves and fami- 
lies, and many other comforts now nearly unknown 
to the labourer’s cottage.” 

Such is an outline of the employment of women and 
children in agriculture within these counties, and the 
effects which it is calculated to produce upon their 
arse and moral condition. e labour, taken 

y itself, would seem to be comparatively harmless 
in either way; but, taken in connexion with the 
ral condition of the labourer, it tends in a great 

to depress that which is already by no means 
exalted. ‘The early age at which most of the children 
are taken from school, prevents their getting even 
the rudiments of education ; they are too early asso- 
ciated in promiscuous labour with men and women, in 
whose vices they become adepts long before they have 
attained the years of maturity. constant, or al- 
most constant, employment of women in the fields, 
has many bad effects upon their families ; their cot- 
tages are not properly attended to, their children are 
a ee clothing is allowed to get dirty and torn ; 
and many matters in domestic economy are allowed 
to fall into disorder ; so much so, that some women 
with large families depone “that it is more to their 
advantage to stay in and attend to affairs at home.” 
It is, however, to the general condition of the agricul- 
ti labourer in these counties that we are to look 
for the main evils that are said to affect his case. His 
wages varying from 7s. to 10s. a-week, are inadequate 
when he has a family to support ; and the con- 
sequence of this is want of sufficient clothing, ne- 
Rect of personal cleanliness, and scantiness of diet. 
heaten or barley bread, potatoes, lard, and occa- 
sionally bacon or c constitute the staple of his 
food ; cider and beer are his beve' A little fresh 
meat, butter, and tea, are his Sunday luxuries, when 
he is not given to drunkenness, as too many of his 
class are. At farm-houses, of course the fare is better, 
and bacon, mutton, broth, apple-dumpling, and the like, 
are frequently mentioned in the evidence. It is by 
the married cottagers that the greatest evils are felt ; 
and the want of sufficient accommodation is described 
as “universal.” Their cottages are small, and in bad 
order ; they are generally damp, and in a state of de- 
cay ; there is no inducement to cleanliness or neatness 
on the part of the labourer ; and hence what ought 
to be homes, are mere hovels for shelter. “Cottages,” 
says Mr Austin, “generally have two apartments ; 
& great many have only one. The consequence is, that 
it is very often extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to divide a family so that grown-up persons of diffe- 
rent sexes do not sleep in the same room. Three or four 
persons not unfrequently sleep in the same bed. Ina 
few instances, I found that two families, neighbours, ar- 
ranged so, that the females of both families slept to- 
gether in one cottage, and the males in the other ; but 


such an arrangement is very rare ; and in the generality 


of cottages, I believe that the only attempt that is or 
can be made to separate beds with occupants of different 
sexes, and necessarily placed close together from the 
smallness of the rooms, is an old shawl or some article 
of dress suspended as a curtain between them.” " 
so small was the cottage, “ that the son’s wife and two 


the roof.” Alas for agricultural England, if the dis- 
triets we have yet to examine present lees 
picture of cottage comfort ! 


PRESENT STATE OF TEXAS. 


Tue following letter, dated from the mouth of the 
Trinity River, Texas, May 7, 1843, has been forwarded 
by the writer, with a view to disabusing the public 
mind, influenced by certain recent works published both 
in England and the United States, in regard to the pro- 
= of at present emigrating to the republic of Texas. 

writer has, we are informed, traversed the greater 
portion of the country on foot and on horseback, as well 
as surveyed the coast during several cruises performed 
in government vessels :-— 

Being ng several of the Texan 
navy enjoying the pleasures of hunting, I take the oppor- 
tunity afforded me by a rainy day, which detains me in- 
doors, fully to enter into details of the actual state of this 
country, and its present ; also to discuss briefly 
the question, as to whether or not it is desirable that 
Englishmen should abandon their native home, to seek 
their fortunes in this new land of promise, respect 
which such warm and interested ics have bees 
written. Concerning myself, had I entered Texas with 
any other view than that of exploring the land, acquiring 
a knowledge of its urces and prospects, with a view 
to imparting the truth to tr nape sw T had not re- 
mained here.one day more t would have been neces- 
sary to make my arrangements with the steam-boat 
Neptune of New York to convey me to New Orleans. 

‘exas, as an agricultural country, is no doubt 
equal in fertility of soil to any portion of North or Sout 
America. Its prairies and woodlands, when cleared, are 
admirably adapted to the growth of cotton, sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, &c. ; while Indian corn, pumpkins, and various 
vegetables, increase in an abundance almost incredible. 
The fruits most common here are, the peach, the apri- 
cot, wild grapes and strawberries, and an immense sup- 
ply of peceaan nuts, in shape like a filbert, but having 
the flavour of a walnut. peach and apricot are 
most prolific; their su in fact, being so 
reat, that the pigs come in for by far the largest share, 

grapes are certainly in most instances somewhat 
sour, but it is thought that under careful cultivation 
they might be brought to great perfection ; indeed, the 
result of one experiment tried near Liberty satisfied 
me that they would equal those of Burgundy. Oranges 
grow in certain places, but, for consumption, are chiefly 
smuggled in from Mexico. With re; to timber trees, 
so necessary an article in a country where the houses are 
entirely composed of planks, and wood only used for 
fuel, Texas has an ample abundance. Her immense and 
level iries are surrounded by dense forests of oak, 
pine, atach, &c. As yet, however, the rarity of 
saw-mills, and the deficiency of monied men, has 
occasioned a great importation of timber from the 
United States; but should Texas ultimately win her 
independence, and be acknowl by Mexico, this 
will, of course, be remedied. P ini, who is 
building the new town of Harrisburg on the San here gy 
has an extensive saw-mill. The immense number 
navigable and other streams which intersect the country 
in all parts, will aid the progress of this improvement, as 
well as prove of immense service to inland commerce. 
Cattle are numerous, and left entirely to provide for 
themselves ; a mark being set upon them, they are cast 
forth into the prairies, have to be regularly hunted 
down when required for use. Both cows, oxen, and pigs, 
thrive exceedingly well, though the Texian beef is as 
different in taste as can well be imagined, from what 
we arg used to in England ; in fact, in all parts of the 
worl@ butcher meat is inferior. Pork, however, is excel- 
lent, the swine appearing to luxuriate in the swamps, 
finding in peccain and pig-nuts excellent sustenance, 
One circumstance in the history of this injured animal 
in its Texan variety is curious ; no sooner does the pi, 
make an extensive inroad into any neighbourhood, bu 
ts of all kinds make themselves scarce. Armed 
with an appetite which, as he has to seek entirely his 
own subsistence, is beyond all conception ravenous, he 
sallies forth and devours in all quarters the numerous 
nests of mocassin, king, rattle, and other snakes, which 
infest the fields and woods of Texas. Should the old 
snake himself appear, Mr Pig ‘se-zns running with his 
heels,’ and battles with him most heroically, and finally, 
pene by his thick skin, overcomes and devours him, 
e young litters of pigs are, however, much lessened in 
number, by the vast concourse of prowling wolves, which 
form a very numerous class of the population. Numbers, 
certainly, fall into the hands of the various huntin 
parties, which, like that I am now with, are in constan 
motion over the ; for when deer or racoons are 
searce, we don’t consi a pig by any means unlawful 
game. Sheep I have never seen ; neither in Texas nor 
the southerly states of the Union are they at all com- 
mon. In fact, except it be considerably more to the 
northward, this animal cannot live; or, if it does con- 
trive to exist, it degenerates so much, as to be unfit for 
use. Mutton is, therefore, a luxury not known in these 
parts ; and even in Kentucky, where sheep are bred for 
their wool (which will not won them in Texas), a 
farmer would as soon think of eating his watch-dog as his 
own mutton. In the interior, the elevated table lands 
of Texas—as is the case with those of Mexico, so ad- 
mirably depicted by Humboldt—are, it is said, 
suited in climate and soil not only ——— but to 
Europeans ; a fortunate , which I hope may 
im the end true, as I am sure the lower part of the 


e 
‘country is Ke for neither. This must, however, remain a 


doubtful matter for some time, as the vast hordes of 
Indians who inhabit them have first to be driven out. 
I know of no land which can boast of the same abun- 


of game. Its prairies: abound in vast droves of 


of her children were on a bed in an outhouse ; the 
floor was earthen, with no ceiling bat the thatch of 
me subject to any permanent disease or 
from the employment in question.” This statement, | 
however, must be taken with some restrictions ; for 
where women, insufficiently clad, are exposed to cold 
infirmity. On the whole, however, agricultural em- 
ployment may be regarded as healthy ; and as most 
of its severest labour, such as 
harvest, turnip-hoeing, &c., can only be performed 
when the weather is dry and favourable, less evil 
to anticipate. ere is little female work in these 
counties at the eat, dae (for these machines 
are yet few in number) ; there is still less at filling 
drains in m not much rooting of turnips among 
clergyman inveighing against field-labour as the source 
present notice. 
Second, Of the Employment a | 
2 three modes in which the employment of children may | 
take place within these counties ; they “4 be taken 
to assist their parents, may be hired by the day or week 
- to bind 7 children, or the children 
tained at home “to keep the house,” and attend to 
younger children. Girls, therefore, are rarely em- 
- ployed till the age of 12, never regularly before the 
i of 14 or 15, and then at dairy or household work, 
empioymen arises from various causes 
A farmer,” says Mr Austin, “ who has a hard-work- 
: where a labourer has a large family, a farmer will be 
- induced to take a child at the earliest possible osm to 
relieve the father, and prevent him from being driven 
to the poor-house, Sometimes farmers think they 
are consulting their own interest in taking children 
at an early age, whom they want in a few years as 
labourers, in order that they may be better trained. 
When a parish is overstocked with boys, they do not 
| out to work till later, and until they can be of some 
is so necessary to their own well-being and that of * | 
‘ en up by partial employment, and the endeavours 
teacher rendered abortive, by that greatest, of 
school evils—irregular attendance. It is true that | 
in some of the better regulated parishes, Sunday schools ee 


tt 


for the sportsman to go out without bringing 
a buck or a doe ; i i i 
entirely, happy if they can add a few sweet patats. Then 
with to feathered game, no hunter, nor even any 
lover of nature, can enjoy a more beautiful sight than a 
large flock of milk-white and majestic swans sailing 
across some small bay or gut, especially if it come 
within reach of your Joe Manton. They are certainly 
somewhat fishy in taste ; but we learn not to be very 
nice in this country. . 
_ Galveston Bay, as well as every other inlet we 
coast, is plentifully supplied with fish ; mullet, 
eat-fish, Rogdtasae and just now a large quantity 
monstrous shrimps, stone and other crabs, are i 
their appearance. Clams and mussels are abundant ; 
but what chiefly delights my Epicurean gout, are the 
inexhaustible beds of fat oysters, with which this 
and every other bay is intersected in every > at 
about two feet under water. They are long, differing, 
however, from ours only in size; unless, indeed, th 
flavour be even more delicious than ‘ Pandores,’ A few 
days with a men, I | 
upwards of three thousand, su’ my mess most 
luxurious lunches for a week. 

With regard to land for agricultural purposes, any 
man can procure as much as he wishes at the merest 
nominal valuation—of land, too, partaking both of tim- 
ber and prairie ; and if his object be only to produce 
enough for his family consumption, he can himself culti- 
vate sufficient, and easily —_ the fruit of his labours. 
But if it be the emigrant’s wish to become a planter, and 
to make money by producing cotton, coffee, or sugar, he 
must become a slaye-owner, and buy negroes, of whom 
there are already about twelve thousand in the country ; 
and this is an expedient no humane person would resort 
to. If, therefore, after all I have said in favour of the 
land, I should be asked—Whether Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, or Irishmen, should emigrate to Texas at present ? 
my answer is, decidedly no. I will explain my reasons. 

Ever since the year 1836, Texas has been carryin 
on a most sanguinary struggle for independence with the 
state of Mexico ; a conflict far be the h and 
resources of the infant republic. They have obtained 
from the United States a very extensive naval armament 
on credit, employed officers and men, whom they con- 
stantly discharge without the shadow of a cent of pay- 
ment, from utter inability to raise a dollar. The abso: 
ing topic of interest is the war, which came upon Texas 
suddenly, just as, under General Austin, she was feeling 
the first impress of civilisation. Her towns were increas- 
ing in population, planters with large capitals were 

tling down, farmers from all parts of Europe were 
establishing themselves in the interior, beyond the region 
of swamps, fit only to be inhabited by negroes, Mexicans, 
or Yankees, ened from their birth to miasma and 
yellow fever. Her commerce was commencing, her ports 
were beginning to present the signs of activity ; imports 
and exports were rapidly increasing ; then came the war. 
Her best men were draughted to the frontier, or sent on 

ilous journeys to fight the battles of freedom and in- 
; emigration ce! its character ; it was 
no longer the settler who landed upon the sandy beach 
to penetrate into the interior, and reclaim the wild 
bringi with him a pay 58 bind him by holy ties to 
the land of his adoption, but bands of wild, shed. and 
daring spirits from the frontiers of Maine, from Kentucky, 
New York, &c., who, haying, despite all their efforts, no 
denany I in the States of putting their pugnacious 
prinipes nto action, came to Texas wholly and rnp | 
fight. Cultivation of the soil was scarcely thought of, 
except in the eastern division of the country, where exist 
the cotton plantations, on the borders of 
River, &e., and, consequently, out of the reach both of 
Mexican soldiers and Texan volunteers, concerning whom 
it was doubtful which was most injurious in a neigh- 
bourhood. The country itself thus affording no suste- 
nance to its inhabitants, and producing not one-fourth 
sufficient to keep up the balance of exchange ; flour, 
bread, in fact everything, was brought in from the United 
States, and the whole of the money in circulation gra- 
dually disa , and every citizen became over head 
and ears in debt. The little that remained did not suftice 
to pay taxes ; the volunteers not even being able to be 
fed, returned, for the most part, to their homes ; the 
navy was destroyed, not by the enemy, but by the 
apathy, and mi t of the government ; 
the country gradually sank into a state of private 
and public bankraptcy: the executive i 
whilst individuals cannot pay theirs. 
The 


and turkey 

which cost 75,000 dollars, sunk to a level with her 
out to which, 
Indian canoe. 


eck, 
at high water, I have paddled in an 
This is the because the govern- 


| rend 


sit writing 
but regret to see so 
neglected. The twenty-two 
Wharton, eighteen, 


early and halcyon days of Texas; just as if immense 
fortunes were within their grasp by merely coming to 
this favoured land. The low town pivebtion remaining, 
is, I believe, the most vicious, abandoned, and reck- 
less which I ever saw, heard, or read of. Composed 
of runaways for every conceivable crime, both from 
Europe and the United States, they set laws and magis- 
trates at defiance ; every man carries his pistol and 
bowie-knife, and uses them upon occasion in the open 


| street. “Three murders have been perpetrated in Galves- 


ton in six months, and the murderers walk the streets 

The government and judicial officers are 
powerless ; they know that this class compose the ma- 
jority ; they dare not, therefore, interfere. No man 
would venture to express an opinion hostile to the opi- 
nions of the seats 6 for instance, all discussions on 
slavery are strictly prohibited in society. Mr Andrews, 
a lawyer of Houston, has just left the country, banished 
by public opinion for daring to broach the subject of 
emancipation. 

Another present objection to a residence or settlement 
in this country is, that, encouraged by the utter weak- 
ness of the government, and the scanty amount of popu- 
lation, the Comanche, Creek, and other Indians, have 
begun for some time to pour their hordes upon the white 
man’s ground, and have driven him back towards the 
sea. Last year the seat of government was at Austin ; 
that town is now destroyed, and the executive and con- 
gress have retreated seventy miles to New Washington 
on the Brazos. This evil can only be arrested in its pro- 
gress by a vast influx of emigrants, on peace being ob- 
tained with Mexico, which will occasion the retreat of 
the Indians, or cause them—a wise and honourable course 
of policy being framed—to b , as citizens of the re- 
public, a useful and intelligent portion of the popula- 
tion. They now inhabit precisely the portions of land 
which, in climate, situation, and soil, suit the European 
emigrant. 

Considering, then, all circumstances, it is my earnest 
advice to my countrymen not to emigrate to Texas until 
after a decisive treaty of peace has been signed with 
Mexico, and then not until they have well authenticated 
accounts of its regeneration. If be ob- 
tained, the Indians driven back or pacified, and means 
used to develop the immense natural resources of the 
country, then they may go in safety, taking with them 
their families, their language, their untiring energy, and 
make of the abounding wilderness a terrestrial paradise. 
Sure I am that then, but not till then, independence, ease, 
and plenty, may be obtained. If they are persuaded to 
go now, and settle in the swamps along the coast, around 
the pestilential mouths of rivers, or even in healthy 
towns, they will either die away as soon as the summer 
heat draws up the noxious vapours from a too fertile 
soil, or in the busy haunts of men, drag on a miserable 
and starving existence, in the vain endeavour to procure 
an honest and comfortable competence.” 


CARTOONS AND FRESCO-PAINTING. 


WHEN ladies who have a taste for needle-work wish to 
transfer a particular ornament to muslin or lace, they 
have it first drawn upon paper. 5 a this simile 
may be considered not sufficiently dignified to be a 

plied to the high art of historical painting, yet it fully 
expresses the relation between cartoons and fresco. 
Cartoons are designs, or, more properly, patterns made 
upon paper, to be afterwards transferred to the walls 
on which frescos are invariably painted. ‘l'o form a car- 
toon, the paper is strained on a frame covered with 
lining canvass. Sometimes two layers of paper, pasted 
firmly together, are used for the sake of greater 
strength. This done, the subject is sketched in, from a 
small previous design, with panesee charcoal. As the 
objects are mostly as as life, the artist attaches 
his crayon to a rod, that he may draw at a sufficient 
distance, to judge of the effect of his work as it ad- 
vances. Every part of the outline having been care- 
fully put in, preparations are commenced for colouring. 
A ground is first washed in, over the outline, consist- 
ing of an tint takes 
0 too i ect white paper. 
with water instead of 
oil—are then laid on, and the various effects wrought 


its | out, till the cartoon is finished. 


e artist’s next process is to transfer the pi 


misery, | to the wall it was designed for, which he does by 
| | freseo-painting—a process widely differing from every 


other branch of art. To his ordinary avocations the 
The wall, alread 
perfectly sm 
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away the on he black dots will form 


permanent effect of the hues b: ience and prac- 
tice. Having put the last touch of finish to the imal 
he had apportioned for his da 
task, he is able to leave his work, and resume it on 
morrow exactly after the same plan. 

Fresco-painting has many advantages. 
durable than any other description of ting. In- 
deed it resists even weather ; and from its adaption to 
out-door ornaments, derives its name—an Italian word 
si tee or open air. The cause of this dura- 
bility is thus well explained by a writer in the Specta- 
tor newspaper. The plaster of fine river sand and old 
lime “ serves as the ground of the painting, and pos- 
sesses the property, so long as it is in a damp state, of 
fixing the colours — to it without the aid of size 
or of any other medium; so that neither when dry, 
nor by means of water, can they be effaced, but in the 
course of time become more completely united with 
the surface of the wall. This union of the pigment 
with the mortar, as above, is not merely a 
mechanical adhesion, but a real chemical cohesion. 
~ lime, thus — in ‘iy wet mortar, has the oe 

iar property, during its drying or setting, of wor! 

to the surface, and, owing to the absorption of carbonic 
acid from the atmospheric air, to become there crys- 
tallised to a fine transparent enamel, which the colour- 
ing matter, when applied thoroughly, etrates, in- 
vests, and becomes itself so fixed. ‘This crystallised 
surface, a kind of stalactite formation, is with difficulty 
soluble in water, and is not destroyed by other atmo- 
spheric influences; but by the continued chemical 
action of the carbonic acid and moisture, it becomes, 
as it were, still further concreted, or harder and harder 
still.” Moreover, fresco-paintings, requiring no var- 
nish, may be seen in any light, and at one view, which 
is never the case with large oil paintings ; for the 
light which renders one part of the latter visible 
catches the varnish of another portion, and renders 
it invisible, till the spectator has, after some dodging 
about, got into the uv point of sight. Hence fres- 
cos are much better adapted for large historical 
jects than oil paintings. 


It is more 


NOTICES IN SCIENCE AND ART. 
THE BOCCIUS LIGHT. 


At the London Society of Arts, in June last, Dr 
Atkin read an interesting descriptive of this- 
néw light—so named from the inventor, Mr Boecius. 
The lecture-room was illuminated by the new light, . 
one burner being in the centre, sixteen feet from the 
floor, which diffused a mellow light into every corner 
of the apartment. Dr Atkin entered into a very fall 
historical notice of the investigations into the theories 
of artificial lighting which have taken place bog So 
last thirty years, from the first Spore of the Bude 
light by Mr Goldsworthy yee. in 1514, up to the 
present time ; he gave a very lucid explanation of the 
rationale of the combustion of the various hydro-car- 
bons, as applied to artificial illumination, and explained 
the extraordinary powers of a stream of oxygen and 
hydrogen, when mixed in the proportions to form 
water, commonly known as the hydro-oxygen. blow- 

ipe, and which, when ignited, though only a dull 
fight is produced, gives out the most intense heat, 
before which ad | known substance in nature melts 
(charcoal excepted), and the diamond is consumed, 

roducing, with the oxygen, carbonic acid. He 

escribed the immense advantages peculiar to the 
Boceius light, — are, reatest possible 
of light, with t t ible consumption of gas; a 
pre combustion of the carburetted drogen, and, 
consequently, no deposit of soot over the apartment ; 
complete ventilation ; and last, though not least, a 
saving of from 25 to 60 or 70 per cent., according to 
the size of the burner, as, the r it is, the greater 


* The rubber is made of a 


of flannel, or woollen cloth, 
rolled hard, and tied tightly 


Care must be taken to k 


the surface of the pounce eyen,—.A Tréatise on Fresco. By 
Latilla. London. 184, 


‘ 
803 
. ment ; below, opposite the custom-house, a new eight- 
gun schooner, the San Bernard, lies —- and no pecu- . 
niary means can be found to take it Out in the : 
is gan beig, the Archer, dis- 
masted and unri , and now used as a ship ; 
an 
fe coast 
the orders of Commodore Moore, to fight under the flag . 
of Yucatan ; how this will turn out, when the worthy 
admiral is under the ban of his own government, re- 
th the concomitant romance of scenery and | mains to be seen. owder.* : 
is preferable, to my taste, to much more sump- The planters who still remain in the country can In taking ‘ 
usts in more convenient places. It is exceed- | scarcely produce cotton enough to pay their debts, | an outline on 
contracted, in the most reckless manner, during the | plan for tracing the outlines: the cartoonhavingbeen 
has its covered all over with 
; the artist places it against the stueco, and 
a hard pencil, the black lead’) 
of indentations or furrows on the 
stucco. course it is only forms which can be traced ; ; 
the slowing must be copied from the cartoon. Here 
another difficulty presents itself to the ordinary painter. 
The water-colours used for fresco are of one tint 
when freshly laid on, but change considerably when 
dry. ‘Thus be works to s certain extent in the dark, i: 
and can only be enlightened as to what will be the ‘ 
‘ 
| Th eture | 
About a thousand houses, peopled by eight h | 
inhabitants ; one suburb, Sacarass, nearly pulled down, ; 
whereas, but a short time since, there were in it about 
three thousand souls. Then the harbour is a. history | 
* above the navy yard, abandoned entirely to ie Pigs et quite dry, and is again plastered by : 
| the ; but much of it as he 
can cover with a portion cf hi 
that is to say, he must begin and finish one compart-)| 
F ment could not raise 500 dollars to pay for having some | ment of this picture without leaving off, for when once : 
slight repairs executed. ian 13 Bead two timbers | the plaster becomes dry, no after-touching ean take . 
and Potomac, two brigs sunk through careless manage- | pure river sand. Having ‘as much of the . 
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bushel of , the whole being well boiled and mixed 
together in an iron pot. It is laid on in a fluid state, 
in two se coats, each about three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness, squared slates being imbedded in 
the upper coat, allowing the mixture to flush up be- 
tween the joints the whole thickness of the two coats, 
and the slates being about an inch. The object in 
imbedding the slates prevent 
its becoming softened by the of the sun, and 
sliding down to the lower part of the roof, an inclina- 
‘tion being given of only one inch and a-half in ten 
feet, which is sufficient to carry off the water, when 
the work is carefully executed. One gutter, or water 


course, is made as near to the centre as possible, in 


’ ; whereas with metal 
“to throw off the whole of the snow on the first indi- 
ation of a thaw. These roofs have been found to 
prevent the spreading of fires ; and it is stated that 
on one occasion, to test their inflammability, Mr Nash 
had a bonfire of tar barrels lighted on the roof of 
eee Cust. Another advantage is stated to be the 
ility of repair which the composition offers, as, if 
leak occurs, it can be seared and rendered 
water-tight by ing a hot iron over it ; and 
taken up, the mixture can be re-melted and used again. 
The author proposes to obviate the disadvantage of 
the present weight of these roofs by building single 


th 
the composition in 1807 ; Lord Berwick’s, in 1810 ; 
Sir James ham’s, in 1812; the Pavilion at 
Brighton, in 1816 and 1823 ; and nearly the whole of 
Buckingham Palace, in 1826 and 1829; the latter 
roofs are stated to be in perfect order at the present 
their completion. 


ENGLISH COTTON. 


At the July monthly council of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, Mr W. Draycote presented 
a specimen of English cotton, with the following 
account thereof :—“ The inclosed cotton was grown, 
not in the interior of Mexico, but in the interior of 
the county of Nottingham. tree has long been 
this is not my first effort 
to bring it into notice. I do so now in consequence 
of ba read the of the proceedings of the 
council of the 2lst of June, in which it is stated that 
Mr Colman, the commissioner from the 
United States, exhibited some specimens of silk, silk- 
cotton, and cotton, this last the produce of a 
The specimen I send 
a tree, growing upon the estate 
Manvers, at Edwinstowe. With the cotton I send 
some foot-stalks, and also some leaves. I am much 
seribed by Mr Colman. I regret I did not attend to it 
sooner, as I then should have been enabled to procure 
some cotton in a better state, as well as finer foot-stalks, 
with the capsules more perfect. The seed is about 
twice the size of the germen in wheat ; some will be 
found amongst the wool ; I think they are emitted 
immediately on the oom Se capsules, It is 
desirable that an cffort should be made to grow cotton 
fin this country, if only for the purpose of makin 
down-pillows.” ‘There are se native plants 
shrubs whose seed-vessels contain, or are surrounded 
with down, or cotton ; and larger trees, like that de- 
scribed W Mr Draycote, may also yield a similar sub- 
stance ; but we greatly t—considering the insig- 
nificant amount of their produce, and the cheapness 
with which American cotton can be brought to mar- 
ket—whether an effort towards their culture in Bri- 
tain would ever be attended with anything like a re- 
munerative result. ; 


THE KUNDAH OIL OF AFRICA. 


. In October last, a notice of this oil was read before 
the London Pharmaceutical Society by Mr Clarke, 
senior assistant surgeon to the colony of Sierre Leone, 


liquid, sometimes solid, according to the variable quan- 
tities of oleine and stearine it contains. Both the oil 
and bark of the tree contain an alkaline principle. 
The oil is soluble in ether ; alcohol separates it into 
two parts—a concrete soluble substance, and an oil 
fluid at ordinary temperatures. The concrete sub- 
stance gives the oil its bitter and nauseous flavour ; 
the residuary oily liquid is nearly colourless and taste- 
less. The native mode of preparing the oil is as fol- 
lows :—The seeds are dried in the sun, then hung up 
in wicker to the smoke of the 


In a medicinal point of view, Mr Clarke believes 
that the properties of the Kundah oil are unknown 
in Europe. Among the Africans, it is held in high 
estimation as an anthelmintic ; the es and all 
classes of the colonists, being very subject to tape, 
lumbicus, and other kinds of worms. Mr e states, 
that he has often administered the oil with perfect 
success in diseases of this kind, and precisely after the 
manner in which castor oil is given. When admi- 
cellent pu ve, being equally speedy, m 
more seadleh, than castor oil. The natives likewise 
use it as an expectorant in coughs and diseases of the 
chest, and, it is stated, with success. According -to 
Mr Clarke, the oil is generally found concrete, although 
the best specimens are liquid. The colonists and 
natives use it in considerable quantities for light, and 
are in the habit of mingling it up with palm and other 
oils, which they intend to burn, in order to prevent 
the natives from using these oils with their food. It 
sells in the colony at two shillings per gallon, and 
could be procured in abundance from the whole west- 
ern coast as an article of commerce. Mr Clarke men- 
tions, that trials have been made at home with the 
Kundah oil, and that it has been found to answer 
most of the purposes to which linseed, and other oils, 
are applied. 


THE RIVER. 
(By Tegner, a Swedish Poet.} 
Iw silence, where the new-born river wells, 
I sit, and watch the offspring of the sky; 
In rocky cradle yet the infant dwells, 
And sucks his mother cloud, which wanders by. 


Look! in the woods the heavenly child is growing, 
Dreams of the glories of his destined race ; 

The sun and moon he clasps, while onward flowing, 
With passionate longing, in his young embrace. 

No more content beneath the pine-tree’s bough, 
No longer to the mountain clefts he clings ; 

The tumbling rocks how wild he chases now, 
How madly from the precipice he springs ! 

** Come follow! follow !” to each streain he cries, 
“‘ From thirsty sands, from the sun’s scorching ray, 

Come, brothers! where the fruitful valley lies ; 
Down to our common home I lead the way.” 


And all the rattling children of the rain 
Hear and obey the young adventurer’s call : 

Like monarch-heart his stream now swells amain, 
And woods and rocks before his fury fall. 


The conquering hero pours his dark blue waves 
O’er the wide plain, revered by every one ; 
Gives the parched fields new life, whose sides he laves, 
Baptizes with his name—and passes on. 
And poets’ songs are to his name addressed, 
Proud navies on his lordly waters ride, 
Rich cities hail him as a welcome guest, 
And meadows, glad with flowers, cling to his side. 


They cannot hold him back ; with eager haste 
Fair fields and glittering spires he hurries by ; 
Unceasingly rolls onward, and at last 
Sinks in his father’s bosom—there to die! 


PURE AND INEXPENSIVE PLEASURES. 

It has often been said, but cannot be too often repeated, 
that there is no such source of enjoyment as an innocent, 
pure, and simple mind, ready to enter into every passing 
amusement, and to cull every flower, however humble, 
that may strew the path of How mistaken the no- 
tion that happiness consists in fuss, splendour, and noise, 


sure to be derived from the contemplation of nature in 
forms. Can we conceive any source of 


immediate pain or ultimate evil! Wherever men 
are brought together, whether for business or pleasure, 
there is always the something 
from the clashing of opinions or interests, the diff 
of tastes, the varieties of humour, or simply the contrast 
a. Since inequality must always exist, there 
ill always be inferiors who may feel 

humbled in the presence of their superiors. But in the 
presence of nature, we are free from all these causes cf 
annoyance, for she has neither opinions nor interests, 
tastes nor whims, pride nor affectation. She is indeed a 
all her children to come 
and drain her treasures and tisfied—t that 
contain no alloy, and require neither bolt nor bar ; which 
are gathered without present pain, and enjoyed without 
future sorrow. 

Oh, nature! a’ thy shows and forms 

To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms, 

Whether the kindly summer warms 

With life and light ; 
Or winter howls in dusky storms 
The lang dark night. 

But rarely are the votaries of susceptible 
of pleasures such as these. As well might we suppose 
that a palate long used to high- dishes should 
relish simple fare, as that a mind given up to dissipation 
should feel the charms of nature, and conceive the luxury 
Inquiry into the Principles of 
Human Happiness. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Swift, alluding in a letter to the frequent instances of a 
broken correspondence after a long absence, gives the 
following nAtural account of the causes: “ At first one 
omits writing for a little while ; and then one stays a 
little while longer to consider of excuses—and at last it 
grows desperate, and one does not write at all. In this 
mele” have served others, and have been served 


MARRIAGE. 

Benevolence and prudence may make pean game 
but what can be expected but disappointment and re- 
pentance from a choice made in the immaturity of youth, 
in the ardour of desire, without judgment, without fore- 
sight, without inquiry into conformity of opinions, simi- 
larity of manners, rectitude of judgment, or purity of sen- 
timent? Such is the common process of A 

outh maiden meeting by chance, or 

y artifice, exchange ces, reci te civilities, 
home and dream of another little 
divert attention or diversify thought, they find them- 
selves uneasy when they are apart, and t re con- 
elude they shall be happy together. They marry, and 
discover what nothing but a blindness before had 
concealed. a ith altercations, and 
charge nature with cruelty.—Dr Johnson. 

WISDOM AND FOLLY. 

The wise man has his follies no less than the fool ; but 
it has been said that herein lies the difference—the fol- 
lies of the fool are known to the world, but are hidden 
from himself ; the follies of the wise are known to him- 
self, but hidden from the world. A harmless hilarity, 
and a buoyant cheerfulness, are not infrequent concomi- 
tants of genius ; and we are never more deceived, than 
when we mistake gravity for greatness, solemnity for 
science, and pomposity for erudition.— Anon. 


Now Completed and Issued, 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
EDITED BY R. CHAMBERS. 

In the ‘‘ INrForMATION For THe the Editors aimed 
at presenting a body of scientific and general knowledge suitable 
to the wants of the middle and labouring classes. While that 
work may serve to instruct, there is need for another which may 
tend to refine. In the Literature addressed at the present time 
to the People, there appears, generally, a lack of something to 
awaken the higher powers of thought—reflection, imagination, 
and taste—and to nourish at the same time the finer of the moral 
feelings. These objects Messrs Cuampers believe will be in 
some measure accomplished by the work now announced; in 
which will be concentrated the most exquisite productions of 
English intellect, from Anglo-Saxon to the present times, in the 
various departments headed by Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton— 
by More, Bacon, Locke—by Hooker, Taylor, Barrow—by Addi- 
son, Johnson, Goldsmith—by Hume, Robertson, Gibbon—eet in a 
biographical and critical history of the Literature itself. For the 
self-educating everywhere, such a work will be as a whole Eng- 
lish Library fused down into one cheap book. For the more 
fortunate youth who are undergoing a regular education, it will 
be that and something besides—an Introduction to the Pantheon 
of English Writers, serving, but in a more systematic way and 
less exclusive taste, the purpose so long served by Dr Knox's 

“ Elegant Extracts.” 

The work, which is published in weekly sheets, has reached 
the termination of the first volume, which is therefore now issued 
in a complete form. It consists of forty-three sheets, and is sold 
for five shillings and eightpence sewed, or seven shillings in 
boards—in either way being the cheapest volume of its size ever 
published in Great Britain. 

The entire work will be completed in eighty-six sheets, or two 
volumes. 

Published by W. and R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr 
and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London ; W. Curry, 
Junior and Co., Dublin ; and by all booksellers intrusted with 
the sale of Messrs Chambers’s Publications. 


Printed and Published by W. and R. Cuamners, Edinburgh. 
Sold by W. 8. Orr, Amen Corner, London; J. Macusop, 
Glasgow ; and all booksellers. 


the saving effected. Asa proof of the correctness of | with the view of directing attention to one of the q 
these calculations, the reports of Professor Brande and | many natural but neglected resources of Western 
Dr Atkin were read ; these gentlemen having tested | Africa. The tree (Carapa Touloucounah) which fur- 
the qualities of the Boocius burner by the nicest ex- nishes the seeds from which the Tullicoonah or Kun- * 
periments. From the tests employed, they had arrived | dah oil is procured, grows abundantly in the Timneh 
at the conclusion, that the Boccius light was superior | country, and in all ae soils over the colony. 
- to any that had been yet introduced, taking into ac- | The tree is lofty and ching ; the fruit is a five- 
atmosphere in apartments where they were used, and | to a hen’s egg, and contains from eighteen to thirty 
the extraordinary saving in the gas consumed. seeds. The expressed oil is stated to be sometimes 
STANHOPE’S ROOFING COMPOSITION. 
of the composition invented by Lord 
Stanhope, and used by the late Mr Nash, for covering 
: the nearly flat fire-proof roofs of es Palace, 
© menting of the itution of 
Civil Enginers, by W. P. Hogg: The mixture is de- 
Macribed as being composed Stockholm tar, dried 
chalk in powder, and sifted sand, in the proportion of | 
three <n of tar to two bushels of chalk and one 
nuts; and when exposed for @ sufucient time, they | 
are roasted, and then beaten to a pulp in large wooden 
mortars. The mass is next boiled and the oi skimmed | 
off as it rises to the surface. The natives principally 
manufacture the oil to afford light; but it is also 
widely used for its medicinal virtues. The leaves of 
the carapa tree are employed by the Kroomen as a 
thatch for their huts. ee 
“order to preven any endely 
: walls, and also that the repairs, when ired, may 
be the more readily effected. 1b is stated that after 
a fall of snow, it is not necessary to throw it from 
the roof, but merely to open a channel along the 
» water-course, and that no overflowing has ever oc- 
ing the spandrels of the arches with solid materials, 
. as has been hitherto the custom. The durability of 
the material, Mr Hogg contends, has been fully proved a 
and im splendid rather than in cheap recreations! but how 
much greater is the delusion that the transitory delirium 
and simplicity of mind, Whieh 6 
to all natural ! Take, for the 


